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Introduction 


Although  Williston  has  had  a  long,  and  at  times  exciting, 
history,  attempts  to  record  that  history  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Daniel 
Chipman  recorded  the  role  played  by  Thomas  Chittenden  in  the 
organizing  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  this  treatment,  Williston 
was  mentioned  only  as  the  residence  of  Chittenden  during  his  period 
of  prominence.  Again  Williston  was  given  a  brief  nod  in  histor¬ 
ical  writing  with  the  publication  of  Hemenway’s  Gazetteer  (1868). 
Rann,  in  his  History  of  Chittenden  County  (1886),  also  gives  a 
somewhat  superficial  treatment  of  Williston’s  history  and  its 
significance.  Zadok  Thompson,  History  of  Vermont  (1842), 
gives  a  brief  treatment  of  Williston’s  history  and  contemporary 
situation.  All  of  these  treatments  could  be  called  superficial,  and 
less  than  objective,  in  their  selection  of  material  to  be  treated. 

In  anticipation  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  town’s  charter,  a  historical  booklet  was  prepared  by  the 
Williston  Historical  Committee.  This  booklet  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  its  pages  to  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  life  of  Thomas 
Chittenden.  Another  item  of  real  value  in  its  pages  was  a  brief 
geneological  sketch  of  some  of  the  early  families  that  had  lived  in 
Williston. 

At  the  town  meeting  on  March  3,  1959,  article  thirty-three  of 
the  warning  read :  “Will  the  town  vote  a  tax  on  the  Grand  List 
to  pay  for  completing  and  publishing  the  Town  History,  and  if  so, 
how  much?”  It  was  voted  by  the  town  to  underwrite  such 
“completing  and  publishing”  although  a  definite  amount,  on  the 
Grand  List,  was  not  set.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  used,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  used,  was  left  to  discretion  of  the 
Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Williston  —  Paul  DuFresne,  Walter 
Doenges,  Clarence  LaCasse.  The  kindness  and  cooperation  of 
these  men  have  made  the  publication  of  this  book  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to  reprint  material  that  has 
been  competently  covered  in  other  historical  treatments.  There¬ 
fore,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  other  books  mentioned  if  he 


wishes  a  study  of  Thomas  Chittenden.  Chittenden  shall  enter 
this  study  only  as  he  touches  upon,  or  illuminates,  the  life  of  the 
town  as  a  whole.  Limits  of  time,  space  and  finances  have  also 
prevented  the  including  of  any  geneology.  Perhaps  a  companion 
booklet  in  the  future  will  deal  with  this  subject. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  systematic  and  brief 
treatment  of  the  total  history  of  the  Town  of  Williston.  Materials 
used  have,  of  necessity,  been  almost  all  secondary  materials.  There 
seems  to  be  an  almost  complete  absence  of  original  documents 
(e.g.  diaries,  letters,  ledgers,  pictures)  concerning  the  early  period 
of  Williston’s  history.  However,  primary  materials  have  been 
used  whenever  they  have  been  available.  Footnote  references, 
inserted  after  the  text  of  the  book,  provide  such  authenticity  as 
exists  herein  and  a  guide  for  persons  wishing  to  pursue  the  sub¬ 
ject  further. 

In  arranging  and  compiling  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in 
this  paper,  two  problems  presented  themselves.  It  will  be  good 
for  the  reader  to  be  aware  of  these,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
writers  attempted  to  deal  with  them.  First,  the  majority  of  ma¬ 
terial  contained  here  deals  with  the  first  hundred  years  of 
Williston’s  existence.  This  overbalance  is  due  to  several  factors : 
one,  the  interest  of  the  authors  in  this  earlier  period;  two,  the 
feeling  that  such  early  material  is  more  inaccessible  to  the  average 
reader  than  material  which  is  chronologically  later ;  three,  the  need 
to  record  and  clarify  events  in  the  past  which  are  important  but 
vague.  The  second  problem  is  the  seeming  over-emphasis  on  the 
religious  element  in  Williston’s  early  history.  Again  this  might 
be  due  to  the  interest  of  the  authors  but  another  reason  seems  the 
chief  one  here.  In  the  period  of  its  early  history,  Williston’s 
political  boundaries  were  synonymous  with  its  religious  boundaries. 
In  the  life  of  the  early  settler,  religion  and  politics  were  inextric¬ 
ably  joined.  Also,  it  is  only  from  the  journals  of  early  itinerant 
ministers  that  we  are  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  life  in  early 
Williston.  For  these  reasons,  the  treatment  of  the  material  in 
The  Williston  Story  might  have  more  significance  for  the  reader. 

Many  people  have  made  this  book  possible.  Interested  in- 


dividuals  secured  the  financial  support  of  the  town  in  Town 
Meeting.  The  selectmen  gave  support  and  encouragement.  Dr. 
Wood,  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  deserves  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  having  read  the  manuscript  and  making  suggestions  for 
its  improvement.  Several  of  the  townspeople  were  kind  enough 
to  read  portions  of  the  manuscript  and  make  significant  sugges¬ 
tions.  Innumerable  others  offered  encouragement  and  support 
during  the  time  that  writing  was  underway.  To  all  these  go  our 
thanks  and  appreciation.  During  this  time  The  W illist on  Story 
has  strengthened  our  ties  to,  and  deepened  our  love  for,  the  Town 
of  Williston.  We  hope  that  as  you  read  The  Williston  Story ,  it 
will  do  the  same  for  you. 

September,  1960 


F.  D.  P. 
F.  K.  M. 


1 
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Names  and  Charters 

The  township  of  Williston,  as  viewed  in  the  year  1960,  offers 
no  hint  of  the  fact  that  its  first  legal  existence  lasted  only  one  year 
and  fonty-four  days.  On  June  7,  1763,  Governor  Benning  Went¬ 
worth  of  New  Hampshire  granted  to  Samuel  Willis  and  sixty-four 
others,  23,040  acres  of  land.1  This  tract  was  described  in  the 
charter  as  follows : 

“Beginning  on  the  southerly  or  southeasterly  side  of  the 
Onion  or  French  River,  at  the  easterly  or  northeasterly 
corner  of  Burlington  and  runs  by  said  river  so  far  as  to 
make  six  miles  on  a  perpendicular  to  the  upper  line  of 
Burlington  aforesaid ;  then  south  by  parallel  to  the  upper 
line  of  said  Burlington  six  miles ;  then  westerly  to  a 
tree  standing  six  miles  from  the  river  upon  a  line  with  head 
line  of  Burlington ;  then  northerly  or  northeasterly j&s  Bur¬ 
lington  runs  to  the  bound  at  the  river  began  at.  . .  .” 

This  grant  was  issued  by  Governor  Wentworth  under  an 

assumption  that  he  had  jurisdiction  over  the  land  known  as  the 
“New  Hampshire  Grants.”  However,  the  State  of  New  York 
appealed  to  His  Majesty,  King  of  England,  asking  that  the  western 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  be  established  as  the  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  of  New  York.2  In  reply  his  Majesty  decreed  on  July  20, 
1764,  that  “the  western  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  from  where 
it  enters  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  far  north  as  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  be  the  boundary  line  between  the  said  provinces  of 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York.”3  The  government  of  New 
York  interpreted  this  decree  as  saying  that  all  previous  grants  of 
land  in  the  disputed  area,  made  by  Benning  Wentworth,  were 
void.4  With  this  in  mind  they  ordered  that  all  grantees,  “Samuel 
Willis  and  sixty-four  others”  included,  surrender  their  charters 
and  repurchase  their  titles  under  grants  from  New  York.5  Thus 
on  July  20,  1764,  the  legal  proprietorship  of  the  town  of  Williston 
came  into  question. 

However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  command  from  the 
capital  at  Albany  carried  any  weight,  either  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Williston  or  with  its  absentee  landlords  and  proprietors.  A  few 
Willistonians,  chiefly  Thomas  Chittenden  and  Jonathan  Spafford, 
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did  retire  to  Arlington  to  help  Ethan  Allen  carry  on  his  running 
battle  with  the  province  of  New  York.  The  23,040  acres 
comprising  Williston  remained  in  a  legal  cloud  until  October  28, 
1790,  when  the  State  of  Vermont  paid  to  the  State  of  New  York 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  clear  titles  to  the  lands  east  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  west  of  the  Connecticut  River.6 

The  charter  which  had  been  granted  to  Samuel  Willis  and 
company,  was  in  all  probability  a  “form”  charter  similar  to  all 
the  others  that  had  been  granted  by  Benning  Wentworth.  A  true 
copy  of  this  charter  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  book.  A 
complete  list  of  the  grantees  can  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Williston  Historical  Committee  in  1913. 

An  interesting  side-light  into  the  early  history  of  Williston  is 
provided  by  W.  S.  Rann  in  his  history  of  the  county.  He  quotes 
Russell  Taft,  a  native  of  Williston,  that  .  .  no  doubt  the  name 
of  Williston  was  intended  for  Burlington,  as  it  was  chartered  on 
the  same  day  with  Burlington,  which  was  granted  to  Samuel  Willis 
and  others,  there  being  four  of  that  name  among  the  grantees.”7 

Whatever  the  mistakes  involved  in  its  naming,  Williston  was 
typical  of  the  many  grants  made  by  Benning  Wentworth  —  being 
composed  of  23,040  acres  and  being  divided  into  a  total  of  seventy- 
one  shares.8 

Though  the  town  was  re-organized  both  in  land-lines  and 
religious  groups,  such  re-organization  did  not  affect  the  previous 
assignment  of  land  as  set  forth  in  the  charter.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  the  confusion  that  would  be  present  today  if  the  settlers 
had  not  decided  to  settle  their  land  titles  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  A  meeting  was  called  July  28,  1802,  to  choose  “a  com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  into  all  the  records  of  the  former  proceedings 
of  said  proprietors,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  found,”  and  to 
make  a  report  of  the  ownership  situation  within  the  township.9 
Noah  Chittenden,  Jonathan  Spafford,  and  Joshua  Chamberlin 
were  chosen  to  constitute  such  a  committee.10 

After  due  deliberation  it  was  decided  that  a  new  survey  was 
needed.  Such  a  survey  was  made,  accepted  and  placed  in  the 
records.  The  fact  that  Williston  was  the  most  prosperous  town  in 
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the  county  at  this  time  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  a  “heavy”  tax 
of  four  cents  on  each  acre  of  land  was  levied  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  survey,  map  and  records.11  However,  such  an  effort  brought 
forth  many  new  problems,  the  main  problem  one  being  a  surplus  of 
282  acres  —  a  situation  immediately  remedied  by  a  further  division 
by  the  selectmen.12 

Although  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  granting  of  the  charter,  even  the  ownership  of  the  special 
“lease  lands”  was  beginning  to  become  confused.  In  the  original 
charter  provision  had  been  made  concerning  several  special  grants. 
Governor  Benning  Wentworth  was  to  receive  a  “tract  of  land  to 
contain  five  hundred  acres  as  marked  ‘B.  W.’  in  the  Plan,  which  is 
to  be  accounted  two  of  the  within  shares.”  One  whole  share  was 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  “Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.”  One  share  was  for  a  “glebe”  to 
the  Church  of  England  “as  by  Law  Established.”  Another  share 
was  to  be  for  the  first  “settled"  minister  of  the  Gospel,  while  a  final 
share  went  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  in  “said  town.”13 

In  1913,  local  historians  raised  the  question  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  lands  belonging  to  Benning  Wentworth.  It  is  evident 
that  Lady  Wentworth  disposed  of  her  husband’s  lands.  She  sold 
the  500  acres  to  Benjamin  Sumner  of  Claremont,  New  Hampshire, 
for  ten  pounds.  Sumner,  in  turn,  sold  the  lands  to  Elisha  Root 
of  Montague,  Massachusetts,  in  1794,  for  $1,1 50.00. 14  To  the 
collector  of  historical  “gems,”  it  is  interesting  to  note  this  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  town  of  Williston  and  the  heroine  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poem.  Eventually,  by  various  marriages,  the  land  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Talcott  family  and  was  sold  by  them  to 
its  present  owner,  Carl  LTrie. 

The  share  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  evidently  was  not  located  in  one  spot  but 
was  distributed  in  several  parcels  over  the  township.15  Approxi¬ 
mately  one  half  of  the  land  involved  in  this  share  was  included  in 
the  area  of  Williston  incorporated  into  the  township  of  Richmond 
in  1794.  During  the  period  preceeding  the  War  of  1812  the  town 
fathers  had  some  reservations  about  sending  local  monies  to  Eng- 
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land.  Therefore  the  selectmen  undertook  to  lease  this  share  of  the 
grant  themselves.  It  was  their  thought  to  lease  the  lands  “for  $15.83 
from  date  hereof  so  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs.”16  Evi¬ 
dently  their  plans  went  wrong,  for  the  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  recovered  the  control  of  these 
lands  and  eventually  deeded  them  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Ver¬ 
mont  for  its  use.  The  Episcopal  Diocese  has,  even  today,  an  agent 
in  Burlington  who  collects  the  rents  from  these  various  pieces  of 
lease  land.17 

The  share  reserved  for  the  Church  of  England  is  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “glebe  land.”  Such  lands  in  Williston  were 
also  in  the  share  of  Williston  that  was  incorporated  into  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Richmond  in  1794.  The  part  remaining  in  Williston  has 
been,  since  November  5,  1805,  leased  by  the  selectmen  and  the 
money  used  for  the  support  of  the  schools.18 

The  situation  concerning  the  share  for  the  first  “settled” 
minister  of  the  Gospel  was  also  somewhat  confused.  In  all 
probability,  Reverend  Aaron  C.  Collins  considered  the  share  of 
the  settled  minister  to  be  his  own  and  accordingly  disposed  of  it 
when  released  from  his  contract  with  the  Congregational  Society 
in  Williston.  We  can  assume  such,  since  Mr.  Collins  was  indeed 
the  first  “settled”  minister  hired  by  the  Society  in  Williston — 
coming  into  their  employ  in  1800.19  By  the  time  of  the  new  land 
survey  in  1804,  we  note  that  Elisha  Wright  owned  ninety -eight 
acres  of  this  grant  —  the  only  portion  which  is  indicated  as  having 
been  sold.20 

The  only  other  reserved  share  of  the  original  grant,  that 
reserved  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  has  always  been  used  for 
that  purpose.21 


Town  Boundary  Difficulties 

As  you  will  remember,  the  first  mention  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  Williston  township  in  the  charter  made  the  boundaries  depend- 
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ent  upon  the  location  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
town.  Remembering  the  non-importance  of  lumber  in  early 
Vermont,  one  might  imagine  that  any  boundary  difficulties  might 
early  arise  over  the  location  of  that  certain  tree.  However,  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  first  difficulty  in  connection  with  the 
boundaries  of  Williston  arose  over  the  location  of  a  “house  for 
Publick  Worship/’ 

On  the  first  Friday  in  October,  1788,  the  third  article  of  the 
warning  for  town  meeting  read:  “.  .  .  to  see  if  the  Town  will 
agree  to  find  the  center  of  sd.  Town  &  build  a  House  for  Publick 
Worship.”1  The  center  of  town,  they  assumed,  would  be  the  best 
location  for  such  a  building  since  it  would  then  be  equidistant 
from  all  parts  of  the  township.2  However  good  their  logic,  the  facts 
presented  a  problem.  As  one  would  expect  in  an  early  settlement 
of  23,040  acres,  the  life  of  Williston  had  centered  itself  around 
two  locations — one  being  at  the  center  of  the  present  village  (where 
the  road  from  North  Williston  connects  with  the  road  to  Lake 
Iroquois),  the  other  being  located  at  the  present  site  of  the  village 
of  Richmond. 

This  created  a  problem  since  all  of  the  population  of  Williston 
were  assumed  to  be  members  of  the  same  “ecclesiastical  society,” 
which  was  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  proposed  meeting  house.  Dis¬ 
agreements  on  location  continued  until  some  settler  got  a  brilliant 
idea :  it  is  recorded  in  the  town  records  that  the  settlers  “voted 
unanimously  that  his  Excellency  Thomas  Chittenden  Esq.  be 
requested  and  Impowered  by  Himself  or  attorney  to  apply  to  the 
Assembly  at  their  session  January  next  to  obtain  a  Division  of  this 
town  in  two  separate  Ecclesiastical  Societies.”3 

The  “West  Society”  became  the  present  town  of  Williston 
while  the  “East  Society”  was  located  in  the  future  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Richmond.  The  first  meeting  of  the  West 
Society  was  held  March  23,  1791. 4  However,  the  problem  of 
having  two  “ecclesiastical  societies”  in  one  township  continued 
until  1794  when  the  second  boundary  difficulty  was  solved.  On 
October  27,  1794,  the  town  of  Richmond  was  formed  by  annexing 
parts  of  Jericho,  Huntington,  Bolton,  and  Williston.  At  the  same 
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time  by  the  same  act  of  the  State  Assembly,  Williston  was  com¬ 
pensated  for  her  loss  of  land.  The  eastern  boundary  of  Burling¬ 
ton  was  moved,  placing  all  land  east  of  Muddy  Brook  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Williston.5 

Though  the  only  actual  changes  of  boundary  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Williston  came  about  through  the  formation  of  the 
township  of  Richmond,  two  other  attempts  to  change  the  bound¬ 
aries  are  recorded,  but  both  failed.  On  October  25,  1781,  a  petition 
of  “Colonel  Robert  Johnson,  et.al.,”  was  filed  asking  for  a  chartered 
township  “in  the  vicinity  of  Williston,  Richmond,  Hinesburgh  and 
Huntington.”6  The  proposed  township  would  cover  portions  of 
the  four  towns  already  mentioned  plus  small  portions  of  Jericho 
and  Bolton.  No  record  can  be  found  that  the  Legislature  took 
any  action  on  the  petition.  The  only  other  attempt  to  change  the 
boundary  of  Williston  had  come  in  1771,  when  the  Legislature 
was  petitioned  for  a  charter  concerning  the  proposed  “town  of 
Deerfield”  to  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Williston.7  This  attempt 
also  failed. 


Williston  Organized 

The  charter  provided  by  Benning  Wentworth  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Williston  was  a  standard  form  used  in  practically  all 
such  grants  under  his  administration.  Such  a  document 
was  a  simple  form  with  all  the  phrases  printed  in  and  blanks  left 
for  descriptions,  signatures,  seals,  and  dates  peculiar  to  the  township 
being  granted.  As  the  form  for  Williston  was  filled  in,  it  pro¬ 
vided  that  “the  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of  town  officers 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  said  province,  shall  be  holden  on  the  19th 
day  of  July  next  ;  which  said  meeting  shall  be  notified  by  Doctor 
Samuel  Allen,  who  is  hereby  appointed  the  Moderator  of  the  said 
first  meeting.”1 

The  usual  procedure  for  such  township  grants  was  to  hold 
a  proprietors’  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  land  into 
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individual  property  rights ;  such  lands  when  granted  were  given 
as  a  block  to  be  owned  jointly  by  the  proprietors. 

Until  recently  (summer  of  1959)  the  general  belief  was  that, 
although  Williston  was  chartered  on  June  7,  1763,  it  was  not 
organized  until  March  28,  1786.  If  accepted,  this  belief  raises 
innumerable  questions.  Why  was  the  first  meeting  not  held  on 
the  day  stated  in  the  charter?  Who  was  the  eminent  Doctor 
Samuel  Allen?  What  catastrophe  caused  postponement  of  town 
organization  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  ?  Historians  have 
usually  pointed  to  the  Revolution  as  the  cause  of  such  tardiness. 
Yet  such  an  explanation  still  left  a  very  pertinent  question  un¬ 
answered — why  were  there  no  records  left  to  explain  the  obvious 
fact  that,  although  men  had  lived  in  Williston,  they  had  not  organ¬ 
ized  the  town? 

Further  research  in  the  town  hall  safe  has  located  manuscripts 
whose  dates  are  easily  correlated  with  the  dates  given  in  the  town 
charter.  The  charter  called  for  a  town  meeting  twelve  days 
after  the  presentation  of  the  charter  signed  by  Benning  Wentworth. 
In  Volume  I  of  the  town  records  there  appears  a  single  page  re¬ 
cording  the  first  and  second  town  meetings  on  its  obverse  and 
reverse  sides,  respectively.2  Although  one  might  easily  question 
the  authenticity  of  such  manuscripts,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  true  copies,  if  not  the  originals  themselves.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  historical  significance  they  are  included  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  as  they  appear  in  the  town  records. 

The  next  available  records  are  dated  exactly  twenty-three 
years  later  in  March  27,  1786.3  As  we  mentioned  earlier,  some 
writers  attribute  this  interval  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  How¬ 
ever,  in  doing  so  they  fail  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  this  “lost” 
period  of  town  history  there  stands  at  least  one  provable  fact:  on 
July  24,  1776,  Thomas  Chittenden  appeared  in  the  town  of  Dorset 
for  the  Constitutional  Convention,  having  been  elected  by  the 
people  of  Williston  to  represent  them  there.4 

A  single  event  does  very  little  to  explain  the  lapse  of  such 
a  long  period  of  time.  Nowhere,  however,  is  there  an  explan¬ 
ation  of  why  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  Huntington  nor 
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why  a  man  from  Jericho  was  asked  to  erect  boundary  markers  along 
the  Winooski  River.  The  repetition  of  the  various  articles  during 
the  second  year  in  the  minutes  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
instructions  or  orders  were  not  carried  out  during  1763-64.  The 
only  feasible  explanation  of  the  early  location  of  town  meeting  in 
Huntington  might  be  found  in  an  explanation  of  the  “Williston 
Leg.”5  This  was  a  piece  of  land  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Williston — separating  the  Huntington  and  Hinesburgh  boundaries. 
Probably  Nathaniel  Williams’  farm  cut  the  boundaries  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  Williston  at  this  spot. 

Williston  was  fortunate  in  its  early  history  to  be  able  to  avoid 
the  conflicts  that  often  arose  between  the  “proprietors”  and  the 
actual  “settlers.”  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  proprietors  were  men  who  wanted  merely  to  spec¬ 
ulate  with  their  land  and  not  actually  settle  it.  In  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  records  available  for  1763-64,  1786,  and  1787,  there  appear 
no  names  of  the  original  proprietors.6 

The  best  way  in  which  to  see  the  organization  of  the 
town  taking  place  is  to  examine  the  town  meeting  records  in  these 
first  years  in  order  to  see  what  the  settlers  considered  important. 
On  March  28,  1786,  the  settlers  assembled  in  Williston  for  the 
annual  town  meeting.  John  Chamberlin  was  chosen  moderator; 
John  Donnelly,  Town  Clerk;  and  Joel  Brownson,  Constable.7 

Aside  from  the  election  of  public  officials,  which  took  place 
annually,  the  most  important  matter  discussed  in  these  early  years 
of  town  meeting  was  the  erection  of  “a  House  for  Publick  Wor¬ 
ship.”8  At  first  glance  such  an  item  would  be  more  properly  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  However,  such 
a  project  had  both  religious  and  political  implications  for  the  life 
of  early  Williston. 

Once  built,  the  meeting  house  would  serve  both  as  a  place  for 
religious  meetings  and  also  for  other  purposes.  As  one  early 
writer  notes,  “in  it  took  place  both  religious  and  social  worship.”9 
This  use  of  the  word  “worship”  with  the  social  prefix  is  a  rare 
and  interesting  usage.  It  serves  to  show  the  place  of  their  religious 
professions  in  the  lives  of  these  early  settlers.  It  is  both  a  com- 
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pliment  and  a  guide  to  their  integrity  to  note  that  this  meeting 
house  was  to  be  used  not  only  for  “publick  worship”  but  for  other 
“publick”  meetings,  including  those  of  a  political  nature. 

Once  the  disagreement  concerning  the  location  was  settled, 
the  actual  work  of  raising  materials  and  monies  was  discussed  in 
town  meeting.”10  By  the  year  1798  the  meeting  house  first  mem- 
tioned  in  1788  was  a  reality.11  Though  Williston  seemed  a 
prosperous  community  at  this  time  the  building  of  its  first 
“publick”  building  was  an  event  of  major  importance. 

Accordingly,  the  town  was  divided  into  three  or  four  “classes,” 
the  actual  number  being  somewhat  vague  in  the  records.12  It  was 
to  be  the  purpose  of  these  classes  to  take  responsibility  for  raising 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  The  leaders  realized  that 
money  was  still  a  rare  and  precious  commodity  on  this  raw  frontier 
and  thus  provided  other  ways  for  these  determined  and  God-fearing 
people  to  pay  their  pledges.  In  a  record  of  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  March  7,  1796,  we  find  a  complete  list  of  prices  allowed  for 
labor  of  men,  four  cattle  teams,  or  a  good  span  of  horses.13 

A  good  portion  of  the  actual  money  was  achieved  by  sale 
of  the  pews.  Once  sold,  these  pews  became  the  personal  property 
of  the  buyer  and  often  were  placed  under  lock  and  key  by  their 
owners.  Similar  situations  in  New  England  had  given  rise  to  the 
expression  “you’re  in  the  wrong  pew.”  The  pews  were  auctioned 
off — the  highest  bidder  taking  first  choice,  the  next  highest  bidder 
second  choice,  etc.  A  chart,  showing  the  pew  arrangements  of 
this  meeting  house  is  found  in  the  town  records  and  offers  some 
excellent  guides  to  the  relative  economic  status  of  the  early 
settlers.14 

Though  pleasing  at  this  early  date,  this  intermingling  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  philosophy  would  cause  important  disagree¬ 
ments  in  Williston  as  early  as  1810.  On  March  26,  1810,  action 
was  taken  “to  chuse  a  committee  of  three  to  ascertain  who  owns 
the  Meeting  House.”15  The  unity  shown  through  the  erection  of 
the  meeting  house  assumed  that  all  settlers  were  “one”  in  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  standing.  By  1810  this  was  no  longer  true 
and  the  question  of  ownership  had  arisen.  Such  controversy 
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continued  until  March  8,  1831,  when  action  was  taken  to  determine 

.  .  what  part  of  said  meeting  house  belongs  to  each  de¬ 
nomination,  and  give  each  denomination  a  privilege  to 
occupy  said  House  for  social  and  religous  worship  a  part 
of  the  time  according  to  their  shares  and  rights,  that  each 
denomination  has  to  said  house.”16 

Even  years  after  the  controversy  was  settled,  primarily  by 
the  Congregationalists  building  a  new  building,  the  meeting  house 
was  used  as  a  town  hall.  At  a  town  meeting  it  was  voted  that 
“the  common  now  called  the  old  meeting  house  common  be  cleared 
of  Rubbish  and  remain  an  open  common  without  an  building 
thereon  forever.”17 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  resolution  has  remained  in 
force,  either  by  chance  or  design.  The  property  contains  no 
building  to  this  day,  although  it  is  no  longer  maintained  as  an 
“open  common”.  The  property  is  located  north  of  Route  2,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  two  roads — the  roads  being 
the  first  and  second  roads  west  of  the  school  property,  respective¬ 
ly.18 

The  early  towm  meeting  records  also  provide  a  clue  to  the 
varied  activities  of  the  settlers  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  presentable 
town  government.  An  early  concern  was  the  building  of  town 
roads.  Though  provision  was  made  in  the  charter  for  land  on 
which  to  build  roads,  an  early  town  meeting  (March  27,  1787)  had 
to  vote  to  improve  and  lay  out  such  roads. 

The  roads  were  so  essential  to  the  early  settlers  that  a  tax  was 
levied  to  provide  the  money  for  such  activity — a  tax  of  two 
pence  of  each  pound  of  income.19  This  is  extremely  interesting  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  these  days  cash  was  listed  on  the  Grand 
List  as  a  taxable  asset  —  implying  that  (many  people  did  not 
have  much  cash  to  tax.  Probably  the  early  selectmen  realized  this 
for  the  road  tax  did  not  have  to  be  paid  in  cash.  It  could  be 
paid  in  grain,  wheat  at  six  shillings  per  bushel,  and  corn  at  three 
shillings  per  bushel.20 

In  1788,  on  March  25,  a  committee  was  formed  that  was  to 
“provide  a  place  to  bury  the  dead,”  this  being  before  the  formation 
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of  the  present  burial  grounds.21  This  item  and  others  give  his¬ 
torians  a  glimpse  of  the  early  character  of  the  town  and  its  in¬ 
habitants.  Their  concerns  at  this  early  date  were  varied  and 
interesting.  The  group  that  could  establish  a  tax  for  roads  could 
also  concern  themselves  with  a  “pound”  for  stray  animals — the 
pound  being  in  actuality  the  door-yards  of  Giles  Chittenden  and 
David  Talcott.22  After  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  citizens  began 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  causes  of  the  wider  world.  This  is 
seen  later  in  the  discussion  of  the  social  unrest,  slavery  and  the 
Civil  War. 


Glimpses  of  Early  Willis  ton 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  fact  that  Williston 
was  partially  settled  as  early  as  1763,  few  records  exist  which 
give  a  picture  of  the  town  during  this  period.  All  the  available 
histories  seem  to  repeat  the  few  basic  facts  that  are  available.  Town 
meeting  records  are  usually,  in  this  period,  concerned  only  with 
the  mechanics  of  providing  a  stable  government  for  the  settlers. 
Virtually  no  private  diaries  or  letters  exist  which  give  us  a  picture 
of  this  early  period.  However,  one  source  of  material  is  invaluable 
for  a  study  of  early  Williston.  This  source  is  the  library  of  the 
Hartford  House  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Affiliated  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  the  library  at  Hartford  House  contains 
diaries  of  many  itinerant  preachers  of  this  early  period — many 
of  whom  passed  through  Williston. 1 

While  the  early  settlers  struggled  to  build  a  meeting  house  in 
the  town,  an  important  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  in 
Connecticut.  At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Association 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Connecticut  it  was  voted  to  re¬ 
lease  periodically  Connecticut  congregational  pastors  for  four- 
months  preaching  tours  in  the  “northern  states,”  of  which  Vermont 
was  the  chief  target.2  Released  from  their  pastorates  for  four 
months  at  a  time  they  were  “allowed  four  dollars  and  a  half  per 
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week,  over  and  above  four  dollars  for  the  supply  of  their  pulpits 
during  their  absence.”3  Considering  the  rarity  of  cash  on  the 
northern  frontier,  these  itinerant  ministers  were  exceptionally  well 
paid.  From  the  private  journals  of  these  men  we  are  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Williston  and  its  inhabitants  during  the  period 
1789-1810.  Granted  that  their  recorded  insights  were  first  im¬ 
pressions,  they  are  nevertheless  our  best  records  of  these  days  to 
which  we  have  access.  These  records  are  still  available  in  the  files 
of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  Congregational, 
House,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  Thursday.  May  21,  1789,  a  gaunt  fig¬ 
ure  astride  a  beautiful  horse  turned  into  the  gate  at  the  home  of 
Deacon  David  Talcott  atop  the  present  Oak  Hill.4  Nathan  Per¬ 
kins,  one  of  the  aforementioned  missioners  from  Connecticut,  had 
just  arrived  from  Hinesburg  where  he  had  spent  several  days.  The 
home  of  Deacon  Talcott  was  probably  selected  because  of  his 
religious  standing  in  the  church  and  his  economic  standing  in  the 
community. 

On  the  following  day  Nathan  Perkins  was  taken  by  Deacon 
Talcott  to  call  upon  the  family  of  His  Excellency  Thomas  Chit¬ 
tenden.  His  description  of  the  family  is  one  of  the  few  that  we 
find  recorded  as  a  first-hand  experience.  To  a  man  from  “crowd¬ 
ed  and  civilized”  Connecticut  the  magnificence  of  the  farm  was 
over-whelming : 

“.  .  .  a  plain  family  —  low,  vulgar  man  [Governor  Chitten¬ 
den],  clownish,  excessively  parsimonious,.  .  .  made  me 
welcome.  .  .  hard  fare,  a  very  great  farm,  of  extraordinary 
interval  land.  .  .  A  shrewd  cunning  man.  .  .  skilled  in  human 
nature  and  in  agriculture.  .  .  .  understands  extremely  well 
ye  mysteries  of  Vermont,  apparently  and  professedly 
serious.  .  .  Williston  is  a  fine  township  of  land.  .  .  soil 
fertile.”5 

Once  again  Thomas  Chittenden’s  legendary  talent  for 
analyzing  and  handling  men  showed  itself.  The  opinion  held  by 
Mr.  Perkins  was  reversed  at  a  later  visit: 

“They  seem  to  love  me,  as  a  brother,  and  ye  Governor  as  a 
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son.  .  .  I  struck  them  upon  ye  right  key.  .  .  Queer  is  human 
nature  and  has  a  blind  side.  .  .  His  Excellency  picked  me 
out  to  understand  human  nature  at  first  sight.”6 
We  might  even  say  that  the  governor  also  understands 

the  workings  of  human  nature.  Perkins  might  even  have  changed 
his  mind  about  the  governor  being  parsimonious,  for  as  Perkins 
crossed  the  Onion  River  into  Jericho  the  Governor  gave  him  one 
dollar.7 

Four  years  later,  in  1793,  Cotton  Mather  Smith  journeyed  into 
Vermont  where  he  “preached  in  several  towns  in  Chittenden 
County,  once  at  Williston  and  once  at  East  Williston.”8  (We  can 
assume  that  the  East  Williston  is  to  be  identified  with  the  East 
Ecclesiastical  Society  located  on  the  future  site  of  the  town  of 
Richmond).  His  journal  gives  us  insight  into  the  sturdiness  of 
the  early  settler  and  his  family : 

“.  .  .  [they  had]  not  heard  a  regular  sermon.  .  .  for  a 
twelve  month  or  more.  .  .  and  such  their  apparent  thirst  for 
the  Word  that  women  were  seen  traveling  through  the 
wood  for  miles  together  in  order  to  attend  sermon.”9 
They  probably  endured  much  to  attend,  for  these  early  meetings 

were  generally  held  in  “Colonel  Spafford’s  barn,  100  feet  long.” 
We  find  in  the  early  records  that  Colonel  Spafiford  lived  on  the 
Onion  River  “above  Governor  Chittenden's  farm.”10 

According  to  his  journal  of  1794,  a  Rev.  Noah  Williston  ar¬ 
rived  in  town  on  his  tour  from  Connecticut.11  Probably  surprised 
at  the  similarity  between  his  name  and  that  of  the  town,  he  records 
very  little  concerning  the  living  conditions  and  general  atmosphere 
of  the  town.  He  does,  however,  make  one  statement  that  is 
extremely  interesting  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  Williston’s  later 
history.  He  notes  the  “unfortunate  number  of  Baptists  [in 
Williston]  whose  teachers  generally  oppose  human  learning,  and 
depend  on  immediate  inspiration.”12  This  is  interesting  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  Baptists  in  Williston  are  remembered  through 
the  person  of  their  minister,  Peter  Chase,  founder  and  first 
principal  of  the  Williston  Academy. 

These  itinerant  ministers  were  followed  by  others — Rev. 
Ammi  Robins  in  1794,  Rev.  Peter  Starr  in  1794  and  Rev.  David 
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Higgins  in  1795. 13  The  latter  recognized  the  difference  between 
Williston  and  other  communities  even  at  that  early  date,  for  in 
a  letter  to  the  General  Association  in  Connecticut  he  recommended 
that  Williston  be  one  of  the  towns  to  which  the  Association  give 
particular  attention  because  of  “the  regard  which  was  shown  to 
the  gospel  in  Williston.”14 

The  ministers  residing  in,  or  passing  through,  Williston  prior 
to  1810  were  reimbursed  by  the  tax-payers.  The  governing  body 
assumed  that  all  residents  were  to  support  the  religious  body  in 
the  community — unless  they  declared  they  were  not  affiliated 
with  the  said  group.  The  only  way  in  which  a  person  could  be 
exempt  from  the  religious  tax  levied  on  all  people  was  to  furnish 
a  certificate  to  the  town  clerk,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  of 
their  denomination,  stating  that  they  did  not  agree  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  tax-payers  in  religious  profession.  Several  such  cer¬ 
tificates  are  to  be  found  in  the  town  records.  One  was  a  “Baptist 
of  Leverit,  two  were  members  of  the  Universalian  Society  of 
Charlotte,  Hinesburgh  and  Monkton ;  and  three  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Town  of  Williston.”15 


Political  Life 

Whether  from  apathy  due  to  the  lack  of  statesmen  in  her 
midst  or  frustration  over  her  relative  size,  Williston  today  often 
tends  to  forget  her  rich  political  heritage.  Time  and  economics 
have  joined  together  to  cast  a  haze  over  the  Williston  of  an  earlier 
day.  As  one  tries  to  recapture  the  political  spirit  of  this  early 
settlement,  he  might  see  it  in  terms  used  by  David  Ludlum : 

“.  .  .  at  isolated  localities  centers  of  order  and  stability 
refused  to  be  submerged  by  men  of  loose  principles  and 
loose  morals  who  flocked  to  the  new  settlements.”1 

As  he  goes  on  to  explain  these  centers  of  “order  and  stability,”  he 
mentions  Thomas  Chittenden,  first  citizen  of  Williston.  Probably 
he  is  correct  in  implying  that  Thomas  Chittenden  set  the  political 
temper  of  this  early  settlement. 
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Space  does  not  permit  details  concerning  the  life  of  Thomas 
Chittenden,  nor  is  this  our  chief  concern.  It  must  only  be  said 
that  the  influence  of  his  political  philosophy  was  important  not 
only  to  the  state  but  to  his  town.  No  doubt  the  local  citizens 
could  see  that  “his  moderation  and  temperate  judgment  softened 
political  animosities  and  postponed  the  outbreak  of  intense  parti¬ 
sanship  until  after  his  death  in  1797.”2  Thus  one  might  say  that 
the  early  political  history  of  Williston  is  also  the  early  political 
biography  of  Thomas  Chittenden. 

The  western  portion  of  Vermont  had  always  been  famed  for 
its  display  of  “exuberant  republicanism”  as  opposed  to  the  feeling 
of  “conservative  federalism”  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.3 
Thomas  Chittenden,  ever  true  to  his  pioneer  spirit,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  more  democratic  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  better.  The  spirit  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  was 
so  firmly  entrenched  in  him  that  he  could  not  advocate  a  strong, 
central  government,  whether  in  Washington  or  Montpelier.  Re¬ 
viewing  his  strong  personality  and  political  “know-how”,  we  can 
easily  assume  that  the  majority  of  people  in  Williston  were  willing 
to  make  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Chittenden  their  own.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  his  personality  that,  although  Chitten¬ 
den  was  an  advocate  of  a  less-centralized  government,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  a  state  whose  most  populous  part  was  a 
Federalist  stronghold.4  The  population  of  Vermont  in  this  period 
(late  1700?s)  centered  in  Windham  and  Windsor  counties  and 
always  felt  a  strong  attachment  to  the  policies  of  strong  central 
government  advocated  by  Hamilton  and  Washington.  Whatever 
the  reason,  Chittenden  continued  to  impart  his  political  philosophies 
to  both  Vermont  and  Williston  until  his  death  in  1797. 

As  we  have  noted,  at  his  death  there  developed  an  intense 
political  partisanship  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  The  War  of  1812, 
then  in  the  making,  served  only  to  emphasize  this  fact.  Strangely 
enough,  the  political  position  of  Williston  completely  reversed 
itself.  Party  feeling  ran  high  throughout  the  country  and  Chitten¬ 
den  County  was  not  exempt.  Political  opponents  hotly  “stigma¬ 
tized  each  other  as  Tories,  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country.”5 
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A  one-time  citizen  of  Williston,  Martin  Chittenden  —  second  only 
to  Thomas  Chittenden  in  extending  the  fame  of  Williston  —  was 
an  avowed  leader  of  the  Federalists.6 

Though  Martin  Chittenden  originally  settled  in  Jericho, 
Williston  was  his  birthplace  and  in  later  years  he  returned  here, 
representing  Williston  in  the  legislature  for  two  terms.  Any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  politics  in  Williston  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
notice  of  the  part  played  by  Martin  Chittenden.  Making  use  of 
facilities  of  his  old  home  town,  Martin  called  a  Federalist  Con¬ 
vention  in  Williston  during  this  period  preceding  the  War  of  1812. 
The  address  of  Daniel  Farrand  to  this  convention  is  preserved. 
Among  other  things,  he  observed  that : 

“The  War  was  not  waged  to  obtain  justice  from  Great 
Britain,  but  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  infamous  of  tyrants 
[Napoleon],  that  of  all  the  calamities  which  God  in  his 
wrath  ever  suffered  to  fall  on  the  head  of  guilty  men,  war 
stands  pre-eminent ;  that  the  government  which  shall  plunge 
into  its  horrid  vortex  until  compelled  by  absolute  necessity, 
stands  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and  is  responsible  for 
every  life  that  is  lost ;  that  the  time  has  at  length  come  when 
silence  becomes  criminal.”7 

In  this  speech  is  seen  the  battle  cry  of  the  Federalists  and 
Martin  Chittenden.  Thomas,  as  long  as  he  had  been  governor, 
had  kept  Williston  and  Vermont  on  the  “republican”  side  of 
politics. 

“The  opposition  [Jefferson]  had  greater  hopes  for  Vermont 
politically  than  any  other  New  England  state  .  .  .  Chittenden, 
so  long  the  governor,  had  leaned  to  their  side  .  .  .  But  on 
his  declining  a  reelection,  the  Federalists  succeeded  in 
choosing  Isaac  Tichenor.”8 

With  Tichenor  came  the  off-spring  of  Thomas  Chittenden, 
his  son  Martin.  In  the  election  for  Governor,  in  1813,  the  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly  was  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  election  of  governor. 
In  this  election  Martin  Chittenden  was  opposed  by  Jonas  Galusha, 
the  husband  of  his  sister  Mary  Chittenden.  The  counting  of  the 
votes  provided  Vermont  with  a  most  outstanding  political  anec¬ 
dote.9  A  Mr.  Josiah  Dunham,  a  fellow  Federalist  of  Martin 
Chittenden,  was  counting  the  votes  for  the  Assembly.  He  was  a 
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“gentleman  of  the  old  style,  with  ruffled  shirtfront  and  long,  fully- 
ruffled  wristbands.”  Tradition  states  that,  in  counting,  his  ruffles 
worked  down  over  his  hands,  which  made  it  necessary  to  push 
them  back  with  his  fingers.  In  doing  so,  a  ballot  for  Galusha, 
the  incumbent,  is  supposed  to  have  gotten  entangled  in  the  ruffles, 
thus  electing  Martin  Chittenden  by  a  majority  of  one  —  Chittenden 
receiving  112  votes  and  Galusha  111.  Yet,  whether  the  story  is 
merely  tradition  or  fact,  Martin  Chittenden  was  now  governor  and 
Williston  had  completed  her  circle  as  far  as  political  philosophies 
were  concerned.  In  her  early  days  Thomas  Chittenden  had  been 
her  symbol  of  “exuberant  republicanism”  and  now  Martin  Chitten¬ 
den  was  her  symbol  of  “conservative  federalism." 

Other  than  the  Chittendens,  Williston  made  several  other 
notable  contributions  to  the  political  scene  in  the  young  state  of 
Vermont.  A  contemporary  of  the  Chittendens  was  Solomon 
Miller.  While  serving  as  town  clerk  of  Williston,  Mr.  Miller  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  1799-1802,  in  1808,  and 
again  in  1813-14.10  In  this  favored  position  he  was  able  to  exert 
a  calculated  amount  of  influence  upon  the  political  destinies  of 
the  state. 

Williston  might  well  be  called  the  home  of  a  political  party 
in  its  Vermont  incarnation.  William  Henrv  French  was  an 

j 

instrumental  force  in  the  founding  of  the  third,  or  Liberty  Party, 
in  the  state  of  Vermont.11  As  a  founding  father,  William  French 
was  the  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Liberty  Party  —  an 
approach  that  was  doomed  by  the  election  of  George  P.  Marsh.12 
In  1846  the  Liberty  Party  elected  twelve  members  to  the  state 
legislature,  Mr.  French  being  the  only  one  from  Chittenden 
County.13 

However  influential  Williston  and  its  inhabitants  might  have 
been  in  state  politics,  its  contact  with  the  national  scene  was  a 
vague  one.  Only  one  instance  of  a  notable  Willistonian’s  activity 
in  Washington  can  be  found,  and  ironically,  this  too  was  a  Chitten¬ 
den.  Lucius  E.  Chittenden,  great  grandson  of  Thomas  Chittenden, 
was  a  Register  of  the  United  States  Treasury  from  March,  1861 
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to  March,  1865,  during  the  administration  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.14 


Religious  Life 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier  the  religious  body  of  citizens 
in  Williston  in  the  1700’s  was  synonomous  with  the  political  body 
of  citizens.  Each  person  was  expected  to  participate  and  to  aid 
in  securing  ministers  for  preaching  services.  However,  gradually 
certain  tax-pavers  were  excused  from  the  chore  of  giving  financial 
aid  to  this  project. 

Several  times  mention  is  made  in  the  town  records  to  the  “hir¬ 
ing”  and  “settling”  of  a  minister.  The  difference  in  these  two 
words  was  important  for  a  financial  reason.  The  charter  provided 
that  one  share  of  land  in  the  original  tract  be  set  aside  for  the 
first  “settled”  minister  in  the  town.  However,  a  minister  might 
be  “hired”  without  being  “settled.”  The  idea  seemed  to  be  that 
ministers  would  be  “hired”  on  “probation”  —  such  an  action  was 
taken  on  March  24,  1789.1  The  first  resident  minister,  Mr. 
Abiel  Jones,  was  in  town  only  four  months  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1791,  when  it  was  voted  to  “discontinue”  Mr.  Jones 
for  unknown  reasons.2  Even  with  erection  of  the  meeting  house, 
there  was  no  “settled”  minister. 

By  1800,  there  were  representatives  of  other  denominations 
in  Williston  but  the  Congregationalists  seemed  to  have  won  the 
privilege  of  “settling”  a  minister,  by  default.  They  assumed  this 
was  their  privilege  and  acted  upon  their  assumption.  In  June, 
1800,  Rev.  Aaron  C.  Collins  formally  organized  the  Congregational 
Church  with  sixteen  members.3  No  doubt  the  reluctance  to 
settle  a  minister  had  some  connection  with  the  share  of  land 
available  to  him.  Therefore,  the  settlers  were  anxious  that  the 
first  “settled”  minister  remain  long  enough  to  “pay”  for  his  share 
of  land.  This  thought  is  implicit  in  the  contract  that  was  made 
with  Mr.  Collins. 
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“We  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Rev.  Mr.  Collins 
ought  to  receive  $300  annually,  as  a  salary,  for  16  years 
and  half ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  16  years  and  a 
half  $333.33  annually  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  our 
minister;  but  if  the  said  Mr.  Collins  shall  be  dismissed 
otherwise  than  by  death,  at  a  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  said  16  years  and  a  half,  he  is  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid,  to  the  society  in  neat  cattle  or  grain,  within  one  year 
from  his  dismission,  ten  pounds  for  each  year  in  which  he 
has  not  served  said  society  the  term  of  16  years  and  a  half. 
And  the  said  Mr.  Collins  is  to  receive  his  salary  in  the 
following  manner,  to  wit:  $50  in  cash,  $100  in  wheat  and 
the  remainder  in  beef,  pork  or  grain  to  be  paid  in  the  month 
of  December,  annually.”4 

Unfortunately  we  read  that  Mr.  Collins’  contract  was  terminated 
“otherwise  than  by  death”  May  4,  1804. 5 

Before  the  organization  of  the  church  by  Mr.  Collins  there 
seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in  paying  the  ministers  that  came  and 
went  in  this  period.  Accordingly,  the  Congregational  Society 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  and  paying  for  a  minister 
to  hold  services  in  the  town.6  Membership  in  the  Society  did  not 
necessarily  assume  membership  in  the  Congregational  Church  — 
nor  did  membership  in  the  church  automatically  confer  upon  one 
membership  in  the  Society.  This  relationship  caused  certain  legal 
problems  to  arise  in  the  future. 

In  several  sketches  of  Williston’s  history  we  read  that  the 
Congregational  Church  was  reorganized  in  order  to  “eliminate 
certain  heresies  that  had  crept  in.”7  Again,  conflicting  dates 
create  some  confusion  in  understanding  this  reorganization.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  reliable  date  is  December  28,  1810. 8  In  1808, 
Chauncey  Lee,  another  of  the  Congregational  missioners  from 
Connecticut,  was  in  Willison  and  his  journal  gives  a  clue  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  “certain  heresies.”  He  writes :  .  a  number 

of  Brethren  were  following  after  the  Methodist  and  neglecting  to 
attend  publick  worship.”9 

The  Congregational  Church  organized  in  this  period  demand¬ 
ed  strict  adherence  to  its  creed,  and  attendance  at  its  public  wor¬ 
ship,  from  its  members.  Numerous  instances  of  “excommunica- 
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tion”  of  members  are  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Church  trials  were  held  for  numerous,  and  often 
trivial,  reasons :  traveling  on  the  Sabbath,  playing  cards,  acting 
in  an  “unChristian”  manner,  making  a  hired  boy  sleep  on  a  cold 
and  wet  bed,  not  attending  Sabbath  worship,  speaking  profanely, 
etc.10  The  strictness  of  their  belief  seemed  to  ebb  and  flow  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  minister  at  a  given  time.  There  were 
many  more  cases  of  church  trials  and  excommunication  proceedings 
during  some  pastorates  than  others. 

If  the  reasons  for  church  trials  give  something  of  the  picture 
of  belief  held  by  this  early  church,  small  notes  in  the  church 
records  help  to  complete  the  picture.  For  example,  we  read : 

“.  .  .  [it  was]  voted  unanimously  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
church  that  it  is  not  according  to  gospel  order  for  females 
to  speak  in  promiscuous  assemblys  for  religious  worship.”11 

With  the  building  of  a  new  building  opposite  the  town  hall  in 
1832,  the  Congregational  Church  in  Williston  entered  what  might 
be  called  its  golden  period.  Within  the  next  four  decades  it  was  to 
reach  the  height  of  its  powers  as  seen  through  financial  and  mem¬ 
bership  statistics.  Thereafer  it  moved  lethargically  toward  in¬ 
formal  union  with  the  Methodist  Church  in  1899.12  One  entry 
of  interest  is  found  in  the  records  for  1851.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  Mr.  Charles  Livingstone  became  the  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Christ  in  Williston.13  Though  not  an  ordained 
minister,  he  served  the  church  for  a  year  and  few  people  were 
aware  that  in  Africa  the  name  of  Charles  Livingstone’s  brother 
David  was  becoming  synonomous  with  the  opening  of  that  dark 
continent. 

Methodist  Church.  The  first  official  mention  of  Methodism 
in  Williston  occurs  in  the  minutes  of  the  Troy  Conference  in  1843 
where  Williston  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  church  in  Hines- 
burgh.14  However,  earlier  mention  is  made  of  Methodists  in  the 
town  records  sometime  prior  to  1810.15  In  1836,  preaching  ser¬ 
vices  were  begun  in  what  was  known  as  the  Muddy  Brook  School 
House  on  the  western  edge  of  Williston,  the  preacher  coming 
from  Essex.16  About  1840  meetings  were  held  in  the  village 
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school  house  near  the  present  site  of  Aseltine’s  IGA  store.17  From 
a  semi-centennial  sermon  preached  in  1890  by  Aaron  Hall,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  early  housing  difficulties  encountered  by  this 
religious  body.  In  speaking  of  the  1839-1840  period  he  says  : 

“.  .  .  there  was  no  Methodist  church  in  Williston  .  .  .  the 
congregation  had  used  for  a  time  the  town  hall,  but  soon 
after  were  forbidden  its  use  .  .  .  The  school  house  at  the 
village  too  had  been  used  for  services  but  could  not  be  had 
for  that  purpose,  nor  could  any  permanent  place  be 
found.”18 

The  first  attempt  at  building  resulted  in  the  structure  presently 
owned  by  the  town  and  designated  Thomas  Chittenden  Memorial 
Hall.  In  1852  the  old  parsonage  was  sold  and  a  brick  house, 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  parsonage  was  purchased.19 
However,  the  brick  house  burned  and  there  was  need  again  for  a 
parsonage.  At  a  meeting  July  26,  1880,  it  was  voted  to  ‘‘try  and 
raise  $650  which  with  the  insurance  received,  amounting  to  $893, 
was  judged  sufficient.”20 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  work  was  begun  on  a  new  church  building 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  old  Eagle  Tavern  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  four  corners  in  the  village.  Dedicated  on  October  6,  1869, 
the  new  church  building  and  furniture  cost  $18,1 16.21  Perhaps 
the  building  of  a  new  church  was  a  sign  of  something  more  signifi¬ 
cant  that  was  taking  place  in  the  religious  life  of  Williston.  On 
December  14,  1868,  fifty-two  persons  were  received  on  probation 
as  members  of  that  church.22  The  following  July,  1869,  thirty- 
one  persons  were  baptized.23 

In  1899  it  joined  in  a  formal  union  with  the  Congregational 
Church  —  an  arrangement  still  in  existence  in  1961. 

The  Universalist  Society.  On  February  18,  1844,  the 
“Friends  of  Liberal  Principles”  convened  at  the  Town  Meeting 
(probably  means  they  met  at  the  town  hall.)24  The  purpose  of 
such  organization  was  stated  in  its  constitution : 

“The  purpose  of  sustaining  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  promoting  the  cause  of  truth,  righteousness,  humanity, 
liberty,  and  charity.”25 
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Though  in  comparison  with  the  other  religious  bodies  in  Williston 
the  Universalist  Society  was  to  have  a  short  life,  it  began  its  work 
with  a  membership  of  fifty -one. 

Even  at  this  early  date  there  seemed  to  be  a  social  and 
economic  class-consciousness  within  the  religious  bodies  of  Willis¬ 
ton.  Russell  Taft  writes  that  the  original  group  of  fifty-one 
members  was  composed  of  “a  large  share  of  the  liberal  and  sub¬ 
stantial  people  of  the  town.26 

Following  the  pattern  earlier  established  by  both  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Methodists,  the  Society  had  its  humble  beginnings 
in  the  town  hall.  By  the  fall  of  1859,  they  had  prospered  to  the 
extent  that  a  building  was  erected  —  described  later  as  a  ‘Very 
neat  and  commodious  brick  house  of  worship.”27  Evidently  this 
was  indeed  a  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  Williston;  nine 
years  later,  1869,  the  Methodists  also  were  able  to  worship  in  a 
new  church.  Relative  giving  by  the  two  groups  in  similar  situa¬ 
tions  is  revealing.  The  largest  contributor  to  the  Universalist 
church  building  donated  $500.28  When  the  Methodist  church  was 
built  for  $18,116,  three  people  gave  $12,000  —  L.  A.  Bishop, 
Priscilla  Clark,  and  Jason  Clark.29 

Located  near  the  center  of  the  village,  the  Universalist  meet¬ 
ing  house  was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  Methodist  chapel.  The 
new  meeting  house  was  complete  with  a  pipe  organ  designed  and 
constructed  in  Williston.  The  builder,  Russell  Munson,  seemed 
to  be  something  of  a  local  genius  and  dreamer.  His  organ  re¬ 
mained  in  the  church  until  1878. 30  In  1938  the  legal  heirs  of  the 
original  Universalist  Society  sold  the  structure  to  its  present 
occupant,  the  Thomas  Chittenden  Grange  #531. 31 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  Universalist  pastors  was 
Joseph  Sargent,  later  appointed  chaplain  of  the  13th  Regiment 
Vermont  Volunteer  Militia.  In  a  biographical  sketch  printed  in 
the  national  church  organ,  the  Universalist  Register ,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sargent  is  described : 

“.  .  .  having  a  kind,  sympathetic  heart  and  great  facility  in 
ministering  to  the  sick,  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mirth, 
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he  was  very  useful  to  the  soldiers,  who  loved  him  with  a 
passionate  fondness.”32 

An  interesting  insight  into  the  cultural  character  of  Williston 
in  the  mid-1800’s  is  seen  in  the  reasons  given  for  Mr.  Sargent’s 
location  in  Williston.  It  is  said  that  he  moved  to  Williston  because 
he  “desired  better  opportunities  to  educate  his  children”  than  were 
to  be  found  in  Plainfield,  Vermont  —  his  former  parish.33 

The  Baptist  Church.  The  first  mention  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  Williston  is  in  the  records  of  the  Vermont  Baptist  Convention 
when  it  is  noted  that  Rev.  Mr.  Peter  Chase  was  the  minister  in 
Hinesburgh.34  Evidently  Williston  was  an  outpost,  on  the  Hines- 
burgh  charge,  served  by  Mr.  Chase.  By  1828,  Peter  Chase  had 
moved  to  Williston  where  he  founded  the  Williston  Academy  and 
did  double  duty  as  preacher  and  teacher.  The  Williston  church 
was  founded  in  1828,  as  a  branch  of  the  Hinesburg  church,  with 
eighteen  members.35 

Under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Chase,  both  the  academy  and 
the  parish  seemed  to  prosper.  In  fact,  their  growth  was  so  sub¬ 
stantial  that  they  undertook  a  missionary  enterprise.  The  First 
Baptist  Society  of  Burlington  was  formed  January  5,  1830,  when 
the  Burlington  branch  of  the  Williston  Baptist  Church  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  membership  of  six  —  four  women  and  two  men.36 
Because  the  Burlington  Society  had  no  meeting  house  and  no 
resident  minister,  preaching  services  were  on  a  half-time  basis,  a 
lay  member  of  the  Williston  Church,  a  Mr.  Hill,  doing  such 
preaching.37  For  more  than  three  years  Mr.  Hill  served  the 
Burlington  parish.  There  is  no  record  of  the  termination  of  his 
services  though  no  succeeding  records  of  his  activities  can  be 
found. 

Due  to  the  “great  destitution  of  pastors  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,”  the  Vermont  Baptist  Association  gave  both  financial 
and  leadership  aid  to  the  churches  in  this  area.38  Williston  was 
a  recipient  of  such  aid  in  1831. 3 9  There  is  no  record  of  the 
termination  of  the  Baptist  Society  in  Williston,  though  we  have 
reasons  to  believe  that  Baptist  services  continued  until  the  discon- 
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tinuence  of  the  Williston  Academy  in  1883,  when  the  academy 
was  integrated  into  the  "graded  school  system.40 

The  Carmelite  Monastery .41  “Justice  shall  sit  in  Carmel  .  .  . 
And  the  work  of  justice  shall  be  peace:  and  the  service  of  justice 
quietness  and  security  forever.”  With  these  words  the  Prophet 
Isaias  described  the  ancient  Old  Testament  home  of  the  Carmelite 
Order. 

As  one  enters  Williston  village  from  the  west  on  Route  2, 
these  words  are  recalled.  Standing  immediately  north  of  Route  2, 
is  a  white  enclosed  structure  surmounted  by  a  cross  —  the  Willis¬ 
ton  home  of  the  Carmelite  community. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Most  Reverend  Edward  F.  Ryan, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Burlington,  six  nuns  from  the  Carmelite  Monas¬ 
tery  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  came  to  Williston  on  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1950.  On  arrival,  the  Sisters  took  possession  of  the 
former  Elmcrest  Inn  property,  which  they  had  purchased  some 
months  previously.  On  Sunday,  September  17,  1950,  Holy  Mass 
was  olfered  for  the  first  time  in  the  temporary  chapel  by  His 
Excellency,  Edward  F.  Ryan,  D.  D.  The  permanent  chapel 
attached  to  the  monastery,  which  also  serves  as  the  church  for 
the  Catholic  parish  of  Williston,  was  completed  by  late  spring, 
1951.  Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  the  present  chapel  on  Sunday, 
June  3,  1951.  And  on  Sunday,  July  1,  1951,  His  Excellency 
Bishop  Ryan  sealed  the  Papal  Enclosure  of  the  Convent. 

Since  that  day  the  people  of  Williston  have  helped  the 
Carmelite  community  in  every  possible  way  by  rendering  innum¬ 
erable  services  to  the  nuns  in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  charity,  and 
by  uniting  with  them  in  earnest  prayer  that  “the  blessings  of 
Heaven  might  be  given  in  abundance  to  the  earth.”  The  daily 
presence  in  our  midst  of  this  Carmelite  community  stands  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  “the  life  of  a  contemplative  monastery  is  its  own 
apostolate.” 

Spiritualism.  The  only  written  record  we  have  of  the 
Spiritualist  Movement  in  Williston  was  found  by  a  researcher  in 
1940  in  the  attic  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Laura  Parker.42  Now  lost, 
it  recorded  messages  received  by  the  medium  from  the  regions  of 
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the  dead.  No  identifying  record  can  be  found  that  would  tell 
any  personal  facts  concerning  the  local  medium,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Allen. 
From  reviewing  the  messages  we  can  only  say  that  Mrs.  Allen  had 
either  an  uncanny  gift  for  communicating  with  the  dead,  or  an 
agile  mind  that  was  able  to  use  her  seances  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  and  outstanding  of  the  recorded 
conversations  with  the  dead  seem  to  confirm  the  latter  suspicion. 
One  of  the  conversations  is  dated  August  31,  1866,  and  is  purport¬ 
edly  from  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  that  opportunity 
to  get  in  a  political  touche  with  the  Willi stonians  present. 

“Andrew  Johnson  is  a  darker  villain,  a  more  consummate 
traitor  than  Jeff  Davis,  and  will  lay  deeper  plans  to  betray 
his  country  than  Davis  has  done,  but  the  God  of  the  free 
reigns.  .  .  In  electing  Baxter  [evidently  a  local  Williston 
politician]  you  will  defeat  some  leading  office  seekers  and 
selfish  politicians  who  would  betray  their  country.”43 
Whether  the  people  of  Williston  heeded  the  advice  of  the  old 
rail-splitter,  we  can  find  no  record. 

In  connection  with  the  Universalist  Society  in  Williston,  the 
name  of  Joseph  Sargent  was  mentioned.  In  a  recorded  conversa¬ 
tion  dated  February  16,  1868,  Sargent  tells  of  the  error  of  his 
ways. 

“Friends,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  was  expected  to  go 
to  a  Universalist  heaven  when  I  died  but  I  found  a  spirit¬ 
ualist  heaven.  You  know  I  preached  for  my  bread  and 
butter  as  all  unfortunate  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  and  I 
could  not  make  spiritualism  a  theme.”44 
Surely  many  of  the  God-fearing  and  church-going  people  in 

Williston  were  sorry  to  hear  that  the  life-after-death  of  their  early 
sermons  was  only  a  Spiritualist  dominated  heaven. 
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The  Four  R’s 

During  the  early  years  of  Williston’s  history,  formal  educa¬ 
tion  was  for  the  most  part  non-existent.  Periodically  classes  were 
held  in  the  various  denominational  meeting  houses.  However, 
such  an  arrangement  had  to  assume  that  the  teacher  would  be  the 
“settled”  minister.  Formal  education  lagged  because  this  was 
not  always  a  safe  assumption  to  make  due  either  to  the  inability 
of  the  minister  or  to  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  minister 
and  the  local  citizenry. 

With  the  arrival,  in  1828,  of  Reverend  Peter  Chase  from 
Hinesburgh,  the  educational  picture  in  Williston  changed.  Mr. 
Chase  seems  to  have  had  some  vague  connection  with  the  Hines- 
burg  Academy  previous  to  his  removal  to  Williston.  Some  sources 
imply  that  he  had  been  the  principal  there;  however,  others  in 
listing  the  headmasters  omit  the  name  of  Chase  from  their  lists.1 
Mr.  Chase  proved  to  be  a  man  of  somewhat  unique,  and  varied, 
talents.  In  rapid  succession  he  established  a  '‘Baptist”  Society 
and  the  Williston  Academy.  Aime  Barber,  in  her  master’s  thesis, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  academy  was  his  chief  and  favorite 
occupation,  the  Baptist  Society  holding  a  second  place  in  his 
loyalties.2 

This  judgment  is  made  for  several  reasons.  Upon  his  arrival 
Peter  Chase  purchased,  in  his  own  name,  the  land  upon  which  the 
academy  stood.  The  only  connection  that  the  Baptist  Society  had 
with  the  academy  was  to  rent  the  building,  on  a  part-time  basis, 
from  the  Williston  Academy.3  This  seems  to  imply  that  the 
academy  was  the  chief  concern  of  Mr.  Chase.  This  arrangement 
of  proprietor  and  renter  continued  until  Peter  Chase  sold  his  land. 
At  this  early  date  (early  ISdO's)  it  would  seem  that  Chase  was 
the  sole  owner  of  the  academy  —  its  name,  its  reputation  and  its 
building.  Over  the  years,  tradition  has  stated  that  the  Baptist 
Society  was  directly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
academy.  However  true  this  may  be,  there  are  no  written 
records  to  indicate  that  this  was  the  case. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  a  new  brick  building  began  to  rise  from 
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a  lot  in  the  middle  of  the  village  adjacent  to  the  Town  Hall.4 
The  reasons  for  this  expansion  are  not  clear.  Perhaps  thirsty 
youth  in  a  search  for  knowledge  had  over-crowded  the  Academy ; 
perhaps  Peter  Chase,  in  pursuing  his  speculation,  had  sold  the  old 
building.  (Chase  is  known  to  have  purchased  and  sold  several 
blocks  of  land  during  his  stay  in  Williston.)5  Whatever  the 
reasons,  the  Academy  now  began  to  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of 
prosperity. 

Yet  there  were  certain  problems  connected  with  having  the 
Academy  in  a  town  the  size  and  location  of  Williston.  The 
greatest  was  that  of  securing  and  retaining  men  in  the  position  of 
headmaster  or  principal.  From  the  time  of  occupancy  of  the 
new  brick  building,  until  the  late  1850’s  principals  remained  only 
for  short  periods  of  time.  In  1858,  the  citizens  realized  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Academy  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
stability  of  its  leadership.  Realizing  this,  they  proposed  to  take 
measures  to  insure  ‘‘greater  permanence  in  the  headship  of  the 
school.”6 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  “trustees”  or  “patrons”  spent 
$1,500  enlarging  and  repairing  the  building.7  Mr.  J.  S.  Cilley 
was  engaged  as  the  principal.  He  had  formerly  headed  the 
Academy  in  Underhill  but  had  retired  in  1852. 8  Perhaps  it  was 
the  prospect  of  working  with  a  school  that  had  a  substantial  en¬ 
dowment  (Underhill  had  none)  that  lured  Mr.  Cilley  from  re¬ 
tirement.  Perhaps  it  was  the  opportunity  to  make  a  good  school 
even  better.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  people  of  Williston  were 
proud  that  he  came,  for  the  first  term’s  enrollment  was  140.9 

Many  changes  came  with  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cilley.  He  felt 
that  the  religious  atmosphere,  so  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Peter 
Chase,  was  still  necessary.  Therefore  he  stated  his  rules. 

“.  .  .  every  student  is  required  to  be  present  at  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  morning,  and  to  be  punctual  in  attendance 
.  .  .  and  absence  is  in  no  case  excused  unless  it  be  indispens¬ 
ably  necessary  .  .  .  Students  are  required  to  attend  church 
regularly  on  the  Sabbath  at  such  places  as  their  own  choice, 
or  that  of  the  parent,  or  guardian,  may  direct.”10 
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It  may  be  that  this  was  Mr.  Cilley’s  way  of  saying  that  “father 
knows  best.” 

Learning  at  the  Williston  Academy  was  a  matter  of  prime 
importance.  The  fee  for  tuition  per  term  ($4.50),  and  room 
and  board  per  week  ($3.50  to  $4.00),  was  high  enough  to  imply 
that  this  business  of  learning  was  a  privilege  and  not  a  right.11 
The  seriousness  of  the  matter  was  imparted  to  all  through  the 
biennial  catalogue  of  the  academy. 

“That  the  hours  of  evening  be  properly  spent  by  the  pupil 
is  deemed  to  be  of  special  importance.  Hence  all  are  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  the  evening  at  their  homes,  or  boarding 
houses,  and  a  proper  amount  of  it  in  preparation  of  lessons 
for  the  ensuing  day.  In  no  case  are  students  allowed  to 
attend  parties,  or  gatherings  for  amusement,  during  term 
time;  nor  are  they  excused  from  their  rooms  at  all  during 
the  evening,  except  it  be  by  parental  authority  for  the 
transaction  of  necessary  business,  or  by  special  permission 
of  the  Principal.”12 

Great  care  was  taken  by  the  academy  to  assure  prospective 
students  and  their  parents  that  Williston  and  the  academy  were 
both  respectable  places.  In  an  advertisement  placed  in  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  on  August  23,  1844,  parents  and  students 
were  assured  that  “Board  can  be  obtained  in  respectable  families 
on  reasonable  terms.”13  And  to  the  rebellious  young  student  who 
thought  that  leaving  home  would  bring  emancipation,  the  writers 
of  the  Academy  Bulletin  penned  these  words : 

“Profane  swearing,  vulgarity,  and  every  other  practice  cal¬ 
culated  to  debase  the  mind  and  corrupt  the  heart  are  strictly 
forbidden  .  .  .  Finally  such  rules  are  instituted,  and  such 
only,  as  are  deemed  indispensable  to  progress  in  knowledge, 
improvement  in  manners,  and  elevation  in  character;  and 
the  fullest  assurance  is  given  that  the  rules,  in  all  cases, 
will  be  kindly  but  rigidly  enforced.”14 

A  list  of  text-books  published  in  the  Academy  Biennial 

Catalogue  for  1866  gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  level  of 
education  provided  in  the  academy.15  The  catalogue  divides  the 
texts  into  five  general  groups :  1 )  Common  English  Branches  — 
Wilson’s  Series  of  Readers ;  Cornell’s  Geography ;  Greenleaf’s 
Common  School  Arithmetic ;  2)  High  English  —  Willard’s  Uni- 
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versal  History ;  Cutler’s  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Parker's 
Natural  Philosophy,  Porter's  Chemistry ;  Burritt’s  Geography  of 
the  Heavens',  Wayland’s  Moral  Science ;  Greenleaf’s  Algebra; 
Greenleaf’s  Geometry',  Loomis’  Trigonometry ;  3)  Latin  — 
Andrew’s  Grammar;  Andrew’s  Caesar;  Anthon’s  Sallust;  Cooper’s 
Virgil ;  Johnson’s  Cicero ;  Andrew’s  Lexicon ;  4)  Greek  —  Crosby's 
Grammar ;  Crosby’s  Xenophon  s  Anabasis',  Jacob’s  Greek  Reader; 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon;  5)  French  —  Fasquelle’s  Grammar; 
Noel  and  Chapsal’s  Grammar;  Telemaque,  with  notes  by  Fasquelle; 
Racine;  Mme  DeStael;  Lamartine ;  Moliere;  Spiers  and  Surenne’s 
Dictionary. 

For  ten  years,  until  1868,  Air.  Cilley  moulded  the  Academy. 
In  the  summer  of  1868  he  left  to  become  principal  at  Brandon 
High  School.16  With  his  leaving,  the  Academy  entered  the 
beginning  of  its  decline.  In  1883  it  became  a  “graded  school”  and 
part  of  the  town’s  school  system.  With  the  exception  of  the 
families  whose  youngsters  attended  the  Academy,  Williston  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  was  not  too  concerned  with  formal 
education.  This  was  a  pattern  that  was  to  continue  until  the 
death  of  the  Academy,  for  the  presence  of  the  academy  created  a 
situation  in  which  the  education  furnished  by  the  town  was 
“second-rate.’’  The  lamentable  state  of  the  Williston  school 
system  is  voiced  again  and  again  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  school 
superintendents.  A  typical  report  is  that  of  F.  W.  Olmsted, 
March  1,  1881. 

“.  .  .  not  a  few  [of  the  children]  have  been  without  any 
books.  .  .  there  is  a  neglect  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  to 
require  their  children  to  attend  regularly.”17 

So  we  see  that  there  was  a  truancy  problem  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  a  good  superintendent,  Mr.  Olmsted  was  quick  to 
defend  the  teachers  against  charges  that  the  children  were  not 
learning  properly.  He  writes  that  when  children  are  absent  “one- 
fourth  to  one-half  the  time  they  cannot  justly  blame  the  teacher.”18 

With  the  end  of  the  justly  famous  Academy,  the  town  obtain¬ 
ed  possession  of  the  academy  building.  The  following  year 
(1884),  the  school  superintendent  was  pleased  to  announce  that 
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a  “high  school”  had  been  added  to  the  town  system  in  District 
One.19  Meeting  for  two  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each,  the  high 
school  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  educational  offerings  of 
the  town  selectmen. 

So  impressed  were  the  townspeople  with  the  work  of  the 
two-term  high  school,  and  distressed  with  the  discontinuence  of 
the  academy,  that  an  article  proposing  a  high  school  to  serve  all 
school  districts  was  included  in  the  warning  for  1885. 20  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  defeated  forty-one  to  one  hundred  eight.21 

Though  the  superintendent  of  schools  continued  to  have  his 
problems,  the  town  meeting  conscientiously  voted  each  year  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  school  system.  By  1911,  the  town  had 
formed  the  forerunner  of  the  present  “Chittenden  County  Central 
School  District.”  It  was  in  that  year  that  Williston  joined  with  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  to  hire  and  support,  jointly,  a  superintendent  of 
schools.22  The  system  of  district  school  houses  continued  until 
the  1940’s  when  an  influx  of  population  again  caused  the  question 
of  a  centralized  school  to  arise. 

A  special  town  meeting  on  July  12,  1945,  established  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  “investigate  a  centralized  school  system.”23  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  fund  of  $500  was  established  to  get  land  titles  cleared 
for  the  prosposed  building.  The  site  was  to  be  selected,  and 
building  estimates  received,  not  later  than  May  1,  1947.24 

For  a  while  the  dream  bubble  of  a  centralized  school  system 
seemed  about  to  burst,  for  in  1948  the  voters  agreed  “not  to  bond 
for  the  centralized  school."25  Yet  the  matter  remained  an  urgent 
one,  and  on  April  16,  1949,  the  town  agreed  to  “bond  for  the  amount 
of  $100, 000.”26  This  established  the  nucleus  of  the  present  “cen¬ 
tral  school”  located  in  the  center  of  the  village.  This  action  was 
seemingly  just  in  time  for  in  1950  the  old  academy  building  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  Located  in  an  ever-expanding  area 
of  Vermont,  the  town  faced  the  problem  of  adequate  school  space 
once  again  in  1958.  A  town  meeting  in  that  year  voted  to  bond  for 
the  amount  of  $85,000  to  furnish  additional  classroom  space  for 
the  central  school.27  At  this  writing  the  school  population  is  320 
with  a  staff  of  14  teachers.28 


CHITTENDEN  HOME.  BUILT  IN  1790  BY  THOMAS  CHITTENDEN. 
LATER  BURNED.  SITE  NOW  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  HOME  OF 
MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  RIGGS. 


VIEW  OF  THE  WINOOSKI  RIVER  FROM  THE  SITE  OF 
GOVERNOR  CHITTENDEN’S  FARM. 


THOMAS  CHITTENDEN  —  GOVERNOR  OF  VERMONT  1778-1797 
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Governor  Thomas  Chittenden 

The  Willi st on  Story  has  made  no  special  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  life  and  times  of  Williston’s  most  distinguished  citizen, 
Thomas  Chittenden.  A  more  extensive  treatment  of  Chittenden 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Town  Historical 
Committee  in  1913.  As  is  known  from  historical  papers,  and 
many  hypothetical  stories,  Governor  Thomas  Chittenden  was  an 
eccentric  individual.  His  eccentricity  might  account,  in  part,  for 
the  fact  that  after  his  death  no  portraits  or  sketches  were  to  be 
found  of  the  man.  The  story  of  his  portrait  on  the  opposite  page 
is  told  by  E.  P.  Walton  in  the  Records  of  Safety  and  Governor  & 
Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  published  in  Montpelier  in  1873. 

“And  finally  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  Vermont  that  I 
should  declare  that  no  portraits  of  Chittenden  .  .  .  were 
ever  painted  in  his  lifetime  and  that  the  engraved  portraits 
in  this  volume  have  been  constructed  from  descriptions  of 
the  person,  dress,  and  character  of  these  noble  Vermonters 
by  gentlemen  who  knew  him,  and  from  the  portraits  of 
such  descendants  as  were  known  most  closely  to  resemble 
their  distinguished  progenitor.  The  portraits  used  for  the 
engraving  of  Governor  Thomas  Chittenden  were  those  of 
Thomas  and  Eli  Chittenden,  sons  of  Noah  and  grandsons 
of  Governor  Thomas  Chittenden.  These,  with  personal 
descriptions  by  Governor  Martin  Chittenden  and  others, 
were  committed  rto  the  charts  of  Honorable  Eucius  E. 
Chittenden  and  the  drawing  and  engraving  have  been 
under  his  inspection  by  an  artist  of  the  highest  reputation, 
H.  B.  Hall,  of  Morrisania,  New  York.  .  .  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  peculiarity  of  a  defect  in  one  of  Thomas  Chitten¬ 
den’s  eyes  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  cast  in  one  eye  of  each 
of  his  descendents  whose  portraits  have  been  used.” 
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Industry  and  A griculture 

The  lack  of  any  systematic  personal  records  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  gain  a  clear  picture  of  day  by  day  economic  life  in 
early  Williston.  The  three  sources  that  furnish  any  picture  of 
agriculture  and  industry  in  the  early  community  are  sketchy  and 
incomplete  and  can  serve  only  to  show  the  picture  at  any  one 
given  time.  These  three  sources  in  order  of  importance  are :  1)  the 
annual  “grand  list’’  of  the  town  of  Williston;  2)  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  census  of  1850;  3)  the  short  biographies  compiled 
by  various  historians  of  the  town  and  county. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Williston  has  been,  from  its  beginning, 
primarily  an  agricultural  community.  In  fact,  the  charter  made 
this  assumption  as  early  as  1763  when  it  stated  that  land  was  to  be 
cultivated  or  the  owners  would  forfeit  their  rights  to  ownership. 
Thus  the  early  settlers  farmed,  not  only  to  obtain  food  to  eat,  but 
also  in  order  to  keep  -title  to  their  property.  The  economic  status 
of  the  village  in  the  1700’s  is  best  seen  through  an  examination  of 
the  town’s  “grand  list.”  As  an  example  of  the  period  the  items 
listed  in  the  1789  list  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Chittenden  are 
typical.1  Thomas  Chittenden  in  that  year  listed  as  taxable  assets : 
ten  oxen,  four  cows,  four  horses,  eleven  acres  of  “improved”  land, 
and  forty  pounds  of  wool.  Such  an  account  indicates  that  Gover¬ 
nor  Chittenden  was  by  far  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  his  day  residing 
in  the  township  of  Williston. 

Just  as  the  listed  items  give  a  clue  as  to  the  economic  ability 
of  Chittenden,  so  those  items  listed  in  the  grand  list  form  but 
omitted  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Chittenden  give  other  clues. 
One  item  listed  as  taxable  in  1789  was  “cloath”  —  of  which 
Thomas  Chittenden  had  none.2  Another  listed  item  was  “money” 
which  he  was  also  without ;  “unimproved  land”  was  also  listed  as 
zero.3  Unanswered  is  the  question  concerning  his  land  holdings 
—  how  many  more  acres  than  the  eleven  listed  did  the  leading 
citizen  of  the  town  possess?  Prior  to  July,  1775,  Chittenden  had 
purchased,  in  partnership  with  Jonathan  Spafford,  5,253  acres  of 
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Williston  land  from  the  Onion  River  Land  Company  of  Ira  and 
Ethan  Allen.4 

As  the  town  grew  and  the  citizens  prospered,  the  grand  list 
also  increased  proportionately.  The  increased  wealth  is  reflected 
in  the  items  that  were  added  each  year  as  taxable  assets.  In  1797 
the  grand  list  contained  the  first  mention  of  gold  and  silver 
watches,  house  clocks  and  “mechanicks.”5  Evidently  industry 
had  begun  to  make  its  way  into  Williston  by  1797,  for  “me- 
chanicks”  referred  to  these  local  captains  of  industry.  They  were 
important  enough  to  merit  a  taxable  value  of  eighteen  dollars  in 
1797.6  By  1800,  the  professional  person  had  arrived  in  Williston, 
for  the  grand  list  of  that  year  listed  one  doctor  at  a  value  of 
fifteen  dollars.7  By  1829,  carriages  had  been  added  to  the  list 
form  —  there  being  four  such  vehicles  in  Williston  in  that  year.8 

The  farmer  in  Williston  in  the  early  1800’s  probably  still  did 
the  majority  of  his  business  by  barter.  This  assumption  is  made 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  distinction  was  made  between  farmers 
and  professional  men  as  they  appeared  on  the  grand  list.  The 
professional  man  had  a  cash  income  and  therefore,  according  to 
frontier  logic,  could  be  taxed,  even  without  a  comparable  tax  for 
the  farmers’  barter  income.  Accordingly,  in  the  1829  grand  list 
“attornies”  were  taxed  a  total  of  twenty  dollars,  practitioners  of 
“physic”  a  total  of  forty  dollars,  “mechanicks”  a  total  of  $195, 
and  merchants  $100. 9  Speaking  of  discrimination,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  that  Martin  Chittenden  was  taxed  for  being  the  proud 
possessor  of  the  only  gold  watch  in  the  village.10 

Though  Williston  has  always  been  primarily  an  agricultural 
community,  diversified  farming  reached  its  peak  in  Williston  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  1825-1850.  A 
comparison  of  statistics  for  these  years  shows  something  of  the 
agricultural  foundations  of  the  community. 

In  the  1700’s  Thomas  Chittenden  was  perhaps  the  wealthiest 
citizen  of  the  town  possessing  four  horses  and  four  cows.  A  list 
attached  to  the  1829  grand  list  shows  that  by  1829  Williston  was 
the  home  of  756  cows  and  322  horses.11  The  sheep  craze  had  be¬ 
gun  to  sweep  Vermont  by  1829  and  the  Williston  listers  listed 
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4,400  sheep.12  By  1850,  the  census  count  on  sheep  had  risen  to 
5,5'51.13  Williston  even  contained  an  early  version  of  the 
“chamber-of -commerce”  type  exaggeration  when  speaking  of  their 
town.  One  citizen  wrote  an  article  contained  in  Zadok  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Vermont  in  which  he  extols  the  merits  of  the  town  and  makes 
the  statement  that  in  1842  there  were  13,035  sheep  in  Williston.14 
This  is  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  lists  only  5,551  sheep  in  1850.15  The  same  type  of 
discrepancy  shows  in  the  counting  of  the  swine.  The  home-town 
counting  shows  1,465  swine  in  Williston  in  1842. 16  The  federal 
county  lists  only  445  in  1850. 17 

The  figures  of  the  federal  census  in  1850  give  us  a  picture  of 
the  status  of  agriculture  in  Williston  during  its  peak  period.18 
Fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  six  acres  were  under  cultivation 
at  this  time  —  with  a  total  value  of  $445,615.  The  Vermont 
sheep-craze  was  losing  some  of  its  drive  but  in  Williston  5,551 
sheep  still  produced  18,959  pounds  of  wool  in  the  year  prior  to 
1850.  The  total  value  of  livestock  —  $77,339  —  included  955 
cows,  161  oxen,  5,551  sheep,  445  swine.  Grain  was  also  a  major 
product  as  the  farmers  attempted  to  feed  their  stock  without  the 
availability  of  nearby  grain  stores.  In  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1850,  farmers  had  grown  2,395  bushels  of  wheat;  1,096  bushels 
of  rye;  18,322  bushels  of  corn;  19,806  bushels  of  oats;  3,265  tons 
of  hay.  Nor  did  they  forget  the  staples  of  living:  29,353  bushels 
of  potatoes;  129,060  pounds  of  cheese;  79,450  pounds  of  butter; 
and  orchard  produce  valued  at  $3,514.  Although  this  was  before 
Vermont  became  famous  for  its  maple  products,  in  that  year 
Williston  farmers  produced  5,060  pounds  of  maple  syrup  and 
sugar. 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  decline  of 
diversified  farming  and  the  rise  of  specialization.  Gradually  the 
number  of  sheep  began  to  decline  and  dairy  farming  took  their 
place.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  farms  came  the 
process  of  making  cheese.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  was  to  be 
the  first  extensive  combination  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  the 
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village  of  Williston.  One  example  will  serve  to  show  how  this 
was  done  with  typical  Yankee  ingenuity. 

At  the  top  of  Oak  Hill,  Hiram  Wallston,  in  1870,  built  a 
large  cheese  factory  to  take  care  of  the  large  volume  of  milk 
produced  in  the  town.19  Lewis  Talcott  was  the  manager  of  this 
enterprise  which  utilized  milk  from  his  own  herd  and  the  herds  of 
his  neighbors.  Evidently  Mr.  Talcott  was  a  good  supervisor  for 
during  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  the  operation  on  Oak  Hill 
grew  to  tremendous  proportions  for  its  day.  In  1885  and  1886, 
the  Oak  Hill  creamery  produced  150,000  pounds  of  cheese  and 
16,000  pounds  of  butter  each  year.20  This  operation  would  have 
been  extensive  when  seen  from  any  chronological  perspective  — 
it  was  particularly  so  when  viewed  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Remembering  that  Mr.  Talcott  was  able  to  utilize  the 
milk  from  his  own  herd  and  herds  of  his  neighbors,  we  gain  an 
idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  operation  when  we  view  the  herd 
belonging  to  Mr.  Talcott.  His  herd  numbered  approximately 
300  cows,  all  of  which  were  milked  by  hand.21  In  addition  to  the 
creamery,  Mr.  Talcott  operated  a  store  and  post  office  atop  Oak 
Hill. 

The  figures  of  the  production  of  the  Oak  Hill  creamery  in 
1885-86  give  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  farming  in  this  period. 
In  the  years  just  mentioned,  the  production  of  butter  lagged  behind 
that  of  cheese.  However,  inventions  were  making  it  increasingly 
more  profitable  to  use  the  milk  production  for  manufacture  of 
butter.  Thus,  economic  growth  caused  the  decline  of  the  Oak 
Hill  cheese  factory.  However,  growth  and  development  cannot 
be  halted,  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  as  the  chief  farm  product 
was  also  doomed.  The  growth  of  the  metropolitan  areas  decreed 
that  the  milk  production  of  such  outlying  areas  as  Vermont  be 
utilized  to  meet  the  urban  demands.  Thus  the  milk  product  which 
had  moved  from  cheese  production  to  butter  production  has  in  turn 
become  utilized  for  consumption  by  urban  markets,  in  the  form  of 
liquids  and  other  milk  products. 

As  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of 
dairy  farming,  it  also  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  poultry  industry 
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in  Williston.  As  the  Oak  Hill  factory  exemplified  the  dairy 
industry,  the  plant  at  North  Williston  was  the  bright  light  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  the  town  of  Williston.  The  Oak  Hill  factory 
could  not  be  viewed  apart  from  the  activities  of  Mr.  Lewis  Talcott, 
nor  can  the  poultry  industry  in  North  Williston  be  viewed  apart 
from  the  activities  of  Mr.  Smith  Wright. 

In  1876  a  storehouse  was  built  in  North  Williston  adjacent 
to  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad.22  Though  we  have  no  record 
of  the  development  of  the  process  of  “cold  storage”  we  know  that 
this  storehouse  and  plant  were  among  the  first  to  be  built  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

.  .  furnishing  storage  space  for  more  than  five  hundred 
tons.  The  mechanical  arrangement  of  these  freezers  is 
most  ingenious  and  well  calculated  to  effect  the  desired 
purpose.  The  temperature  is  susceptible  of  perfect  regu¬ 
lation,  and  poultry  and  other  meats  can  be  frozen  almost 
instantaneously  and  preserved  indefinitely.”23 
Evidently  the  presence  of  these  refrigerator  units  in  Williston 
was  widely  advertised  for  they  were  used  to  store  poultry  for 
“others  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  large  cities,  who  desire 
ito  store  meats,  poultry,  etc.,  through  the  warm  season.”24  In 
1883,  after  only  seven  years  of  operation,  Mr.  Wright  was  the 
talk  of  the  area  when  he  managed  to  make  one  sale  of  $45,000, 
being  the  largest  single  sale  of  poultry  ever  made  in  this  country 
to  that  date.25 

No  doubt  such  a  business  added  considerably  to  the  economic 
prosperity  of  Williston.  However,  an  early  writer  became  so 
enthusiastic  as  to  attempt  a  prophecy  concerning  the  storage 
business  —  a  prophecy  which  for  some  reason  did  never  ma¬ 
terialize  :  “.  .  .  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  proportion  which  it 
is  likely  in  time  to  assume.”26  Less  than  seventy-five  years  later, 
North  Williston  was  devoid  of  all  industry  —  being  only  an  area 
of  homes  and  farms. 

Other  industries  operated  throughout  the  town’s  early  history 
though  none  with  the  success  of  the  Oak  Hill  cheese  factory  or 
the  North  Williston  poultry  cold  storage  plant.  The  most  numer¬ 
ous  of  these  activities  were  those  relating  to  the  use  of  native 
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timber.  As  early  as  1850  the  census  records  show  that  Willis- 
tonians  were  beginning  to  use  timber  commercially.  The  1850 
census  lists  three  sawmills  with  a  $6,000  capital  investment. 
During  the  preceding  year  they  cut  11,000  logs  with  a  value  of 
$5,300.  In  these  three  operations  eleven  men  were  employed 
with  a  total  monthly  wage  of  $286. 2 7 

North  Williston,  as  it  developed  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  a  natural  place  for  the  location  of  such 
industries.  At  one  time  there  were  located  in  North  Williston  a 
“butter-tub”  factory,  a  steam  saw-mill  and  a  regular  saw-mill, 
most  of  them  owned  and  operated  by  Hiram  Fay.28  One  of  the 
mills  was  a  particularly  large  one,  manufacturing  about  850,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  per  year.29  Down  the  Winooski  River,  the 
Brownells  utilized  the  water  power  to  operate  another  saw-mill.30 

The  only  other  industrial  timber-user  operating  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Williston  was  a  small  one-man  operation  for  the 
manufacture  of  potash.  Though  Vermont  itself  enjoyed  a  period 
of  relative  prosperity  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and 
shipping  of  potash,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Williston  had  any 
other  operation  for  this  purpose  other  than  the  one  operated  by 
John  Washburn.31 

The  local  industries  that  attempted  to  unite  the  agricultural 

economy  with  the  industrial  desire  for  “ready”  cash  came  in  many 

forms.  For  example,  the  attempt  of  the  citizens  of  Williston  to 

industrialize  the  grain  crop  fell  into  two  distinct  categories.  On 

the  one  hand,  a  relatively  small  number  of  men  utilized  the  grain 

• 

through  the  building  and  operation  of  grist  mills,  of  which  there 
were  many.  The  one  in  North  Williston  seemed  to  be  the  largest 
one  of  the  time.  It  was  part  of  the  operation  originally  owned  by 
Hiram  Fay,  and  later  by  the  North  Williston  Mill  Company,  who 
rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1871. 32  The  other  manner  in  which  the 
local  citizens  were  able  to  use  an  excess  of  their  grain  crop  was  in 
the  distilling  of  “spirits.”  There  was  an  almost  unbelievable 
number  of  distilleries  in  Williston  during  the  mid- 1800’s,  especially 
when  the  number  and  capacity  of  each  is  correlated  with  the  number 
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and  capacity  of  the  population  for  consumption.  The  estimates 
range  from  ten  to  thirty  in  number. 

After  the  failure  of  potash  to  provide  a  dependable  cash  crop, 
John  Washburn  tried  his  hand  at  distilling  —  which  proved  quite 
profitable,  at  least  more  so  than  potash.33  George  Patten  operated 
a  still  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Williston,  which  evidently  needed 
such  a  business  to  help  its  growing  pains.34  The  barter  economy 
still  persisted  for  “most  of  the  merchants  being  interested  in  them 
[the  grain  growers]  and  taking  grain  in  payment  of  debts.”35 

The  industries  mentioned  above  have  been  dependent,  directly 
or  indirectly,  upon  local  farm  products  or  local  natural  resources. 
However,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  another 
type  of  industry  was  popular  in  Williston  that  was  not  dependent 
upon  the  farm  industry  for  its  prosperity.  This  type  of  industry 
involved  the  use  of  machinery  on  a  large  scale.  These  were 
usually  called  “machine  shops”  and  their  owner-operators  were 
designated  as  “mechaniks.” 

One  such  industry  was  listed  in  the  1850  Industrial  Census 
as  a  “furnace  builder.”36  With  a  total  investment  of  $2,100  the 
owner  (unnamed  in  the  census)  employed  four  men  with  a  total 
monthly  wage  of  $100.  During  any  given  year  of  operation,  the 
furnace  builder  utilized  forty  tons  of  pig  iron  and  6,000  bushels 
of  coal.  The  source  of  the  pig  iron  is  unknown,  though  obviously 
it  was  delivered  over  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad. 

R.  R.  Fay,  E.  F.  Whitcomb  and  A.  M.  Ford,  in  North  Willis¬ 
ton,  operated  a  machine  shop  in  the  1860’s  and  1870’s  for  the 
manufacture  of  chair  stock.37  Mr.  T.  L.  Frary  also  maintained 
a  plant  in  North  Williston  during  the  1870’s  for  the  manufacture 
of  spools,  bobbins,  etc.38  Also  located  in  North  Williston  during 
this  period  was  a  blacksmith  shop,  owned  and  operated  by  a  Mr. 
Cole.39  Mr.  Cole  invested  $12,000  in  his  shop  and  employed 
four  men.  Again,  we  find  seven  tons  of  pig  iron  being  utilized 
along  with  2,200  bushels  of  coal.40 

A  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  was  owned  by  “Caleb 
B.  Smith  and  Sons”  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirby  Corners  on  Route  2, 
in  the  western  part  of  Williston.41  In  the  area  of  'Muddy  Brook 
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a  carding  mill  was  operated  by  the  Miller  family.42  Perhaps  this 
was  an  early  example  of  “integrated  industry”  though  we  cannot 
document  any  connection  between  the  clothing  and  carding  mills. 

Tanneries  were  also  outstanding  enough,  in  early  Williston, 
to  merit  recognition.  There  were  several  tanneries,  one  operating 
near  the  center  of  the  village.  This  village  tannery  was  located 
on  Allen  Brook  by  David  Talcott,  Jr.,  in  the  early  1800’s.43 
David,  Jr.,  not  wanting  to  farm,  moved  into  the  village  from  his 
father’s  home  and  built  the  first  “frame’’  house  in  the  village. 
This  house  still  is  standing  ( on  the  south  side  of  Route  2,  the  second 
dwelling  unit  east  of  the  Oak  Hill  Road)  and  is  owned  by  Miss 
Sylvia  Warren.  Another  tannery  was  operated  in  later  years  by 
Luther  Loomis  who  lived  in  the  village.44  Meanwhile,  the 
Bradley  brothers  were  also  in  the  tanning  business  —  in  addition 
to  the  operation  of  their  still.45 

At  present  (1961)  Williston  can  boast  of  only  one  enterprise 
which  could  be  labeled  industry  or  manufacturing  —  The  Ailing 
Enterprises,  manufacturers  of  wire  products,  principally  cuphooks. 

“There  Was  A  Tavern  in  the  Tozvn" 

Due  to  its  presence  on  the  old  “Winooski  Turnpike,”  Williston 
contained  many  taverns.  At  this  early  date  the  word  tavern 
meant  something  entirely  different  than  its  meaning  in  the 
twentieth  century.  “Tavern”  implied  a  place  where  travelers 
might  find  lodging,  food,  and  sometimes  entertainment.  The 
tavern,  second  to  the  church,  was  the  social  hub  of  the  community. 
The  first  known  existing  tavern  in  Williston  was  in  the  home  of 
Deacon  David  Talcott  on  Oak  Hill.2  His  friend  and  contempo¬ 
rary,  Thomas  Chittenden,  also  operated  in  his  home  a  tavern  for 
the  few  travelers  that  passed  his  farm  on  the  Winooski.2  Mr. 
Pennoyer,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Missiskoui 
Bay,  states  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  the  dire  effects  he  feels  tavern¬ 
keeping  may  have  had  on  Governor  Chittenden. 

“A  few  days  before  he  [Chittenden]  died,  he  was  fined 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Dollars  for  selling  Liquors  by 
small  measure  without  Licence.  This  is  no  more  laughable 
than  true,  whether  the  Fine  killed  him  or  not,  I  can’t  say.”3 
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At  what  is  presently  the  junction  of  Route  2  and  116A,  there 
were  located  two  taverns.4  One  was  operated  by  Isaac  French 
and  the  other  by  Calvin  Morse.  The  Morse  tavern  was  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  intersection.  In  the  middle  of  the  village 
stands  a  large  yellow  house,  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Dayton 
Webster.  Tradition  states  that  about  1800  a  family  with  one  son 
occupied  the  house  immediately  west  of  the  one  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Webster.5  The  only  son  felt  the  call  of  the  large  city  and  was 
determined  to  move  to  Burlington.  His  parents,  anxious  to 
forestall  such  a  move,  built  him  a  tavern  to  operate  right  in  Willis- 
ton  village.  Such,  tradition  states,  was  the  origin  of  the  Webster 
home. 

The  height  of  the  tavern  building  was  reached  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Eagle  Hall  on  the  present  site  of  the  Federated 
Church  in  Williston  village.  It  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  the  country  and  stages  tried  their  best  ito  spend  a 
stop-over  at  Eagle  Hall.  Originally  managed  by  Benjamin 
Going,  Eagle  Hall  eventually  passed  into  the  ownership  of  David 
French.6  The  year  1850  saw  the  end  of  the  period  of  taverns  in 
Williston,  for  in  that  year  Eagle  Hall  burned.7  Another  factor, 
preventing  the  building  of  many  more  taverns,  was  the  ability  of 
the  railroad  to  draw  traffic  from  the  Winooski  Turnpike  which 
had  formerly  supplied  most  of  the  business  for  the  main  taverns 
in  Williston. 


Transportation 

Tradition  states  that  the  first  public  thoroughfare  in  Williston 
was  the  Indian  trail  leading  from  the  Onion  River  up  French 
Hill,  through  the  present  village,  to  Winooski  Falls  and  Lake 
Champlain.  Evidently  the  Red  Men  had  chosen  well  for  this 
narrow  trail  was  later  to  become,  through  modern  technology, 
the  “Winooski  Turnpike.”  Used  for  many  years  as  a  stage  route 
from  Montpelier  to  Burlington,  the  road  was  paved  and  taken 
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over  by  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1929.1  Subsequently  it  was 
designated  as  U.  S.  Route  2. 

Taking  their  clue  from  the  Indian  trails,  the  earliest  settlers 
were  very  practical  in  their  construction  of  the  first  roads.  If, 
perchance,  utility  and  beauty  coincided,  they  were  pleased.  But 
in  case  of  a  choice,  utility  always  won.  This  is  most  easily  seen 
as  we  retravel  the  old,  and  now  un-used  roads.  As  the  network  of 
roads  tied  one  commercial  area  to  another,  the  roads  served  a  very 
distinct  function.  However,  whenever  such  an  area  declined,  the 
roads  lost  their  unique  function  and  gradually  fell  into  disrepair. 
This  is  especially  noted  in  Williston  in  the  case  of  roads  which 
were  formerly  highly  traveled,  for  they  connected  prosperous 
business  establishments.  As  the  prosperous  establishments  be¬ 
came  less  prosperous,  the  well-traveled  roads  became  less-traveled. 

Many  of  the  early  roads  “laid-out”  in  Williston  are  no  longer 
in  use.  Some  are  covered  with  dense  undergrowth  and  trees ; 
others  were  long  ago  washed  out  by  heavy  rains,  and  still  others 
are  passable  only  on  foot  or  horseback  due  to  broken  culverts  and 
destroyed  bridges.  However,  it  is  important  that  such  “un-used” 
roads  be  included  in  this  discussion :  first,  a  knowledge  of  their 
location  is  essential  for  understanding  of  the  early  economic 
ventures  of  the  town,  for  often  the  progress  of  a  business  was 
determined  by  the  availability  of  transportation;  second,  they  are 
important  if  one  is  to  understand  the  present  physical  appearance 
of  the  village  and  how  it  evolved ;  third,  they  are  often  a  key  to 
determining  the  wealth  and  social  status  of  early  settlers.2  The 
more  prominent  the  family,  usually  more  accessible  it  would  be 
by  the  town  roads. 

The  economic  basis  of  the  early  roads  is  most  easily  seen  in 
the  presence  of  old  and  un-used  roads  in  and  around  North 
Williston.  Though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  call  these  the  earliest 
roads  in  town,  they  nevertheless  illustrate  the  point  being  made. 
The  first  of  these  roads  is  still  to  be  seen  as  one  rides  north  on 
the  North  Williston  Road,  passing  directly  in  front  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Peterson's  home,  over  the  brow  of  “Depot  Hill”  into  North 
Williston.3  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  road  would  have  been  more 
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accessible,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  to  the  horse  drawn 
sleds  of  milk,  meat  and  cheese,  than  would  be  the  present  route 
which  passes  through  a  heavily  wooded  ravine. 

Social  status  as  reflected  in  a  road  is  seen  in  the  old  abandoned 
road  which  runs  from  the  home  of  Thomas  Chittenden  along  the 
river  to  the  present  site  of  North  Williston  and  the  farm  of 
Marvin  Chapman.4  The  position  of  the  Chittendens  enabled  the 
family  to  have  a  road  such  as  this  although  there  were  no  other 
homes  along  the  route. 

The  rugged  individuality  and  character  of  the  Chittendens 
accounted  for  another  of  these  un-used  roads.  Anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  family  closeness,  Thomas  Chittenden  carved  a  road  from 
the  wilderness  west  of  his  home  (presently  owned  and  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Riggs)  through  the  woods  to  the  home  of 
his  son  Giles,  located  on  what  is  presently  designated  as  “Stove 
Pipe  Corner  Road.5  (Giles  Chittenden’s  home  was  the  house 
presently  owned  by  the  James  McCulloughs  and  known  as  the 
“Wright  Farm.’’)  One  can  well  imagine  the  years  in  which  this 
faint  and  rutted  path  was  well-traveled.  Politicians  looking  for 
the  influential  Chittendens,  travel-weary  guests  looking  for  lodging 
and  fellowship,  lean  and  gaunt  itinerant  preachers  —  all  were 
familiar  travelers  here  where  now  only  the  large  homes,  the  well- 
traveled  ruts,  and  the  majestic  scenery  remain. 

But  let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  North  Williston,  throbbing 
with  its  economic  arteries.  Also  from  the  woods  surrounding 
“depot  hill”  a  road  ran  to  the  farm  of  Henry  and  Arad  Root,  now 
owned  by  Carl  Urie.6  The  financial  status  of  the  Roots  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  fact  that  still  another  road  led  from  their  farm  down  to 
the  Onion  River;  arriving  at  the  river  on  the  land  of  M.  Fay, 
now  designated  as  the  Terrier  Farm. 

Leaving  Route  2,  near  the  Carmelite  Monastery,  one  turns 
south  past  the  home  of  Arthur  LaFrance  and  finds  another  road 
that  has  been  left  to  stand  the  test  of  time.8  Fenced  off,  covered 
with  brush  and  trees,  culverts  broken,  this  road  is  passable  only 
on  foot  or  horseback.  However,  if  one  would  travel  south  on 
this  road  over  the  ridge  of  Oak  Hill  he  would  eventually  arrive 
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at  the  farm  originally  given  to  Sylvester  Bradley  as  his  share  in 
the  original  charter  grant.  Presently  owned  by  Arthur  and  Belle 
(Bradley)  Senna,  this  farm  has  been  owned  by  the  descendants 
of  Sylvester  Bradley  for  nine  generations 

Riding,  or  walking,  past  the  Senna  farm,  one  gradually 
ascends  Oak  Hill  to  the  site  of  the  former  Oak  Hill  creamery. 
At  one  time  a  creamery,  then  a  cheese  factory,  it  was  important 
that  transportation  be  easily  available  to  this  spot  for  the  various 
participating  farmers.  To  serve  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  a 
road  ran  from  the  creamery  site  east  across  the  southern  end  of 
Mud  Pond  to  connect  with  the  road  known  as  “East  Road.”9 
This  road,  crossing  the  Mud  Pond  area,  is  still  easily  seen  and 
traveled.  However,  when  it  no  longer  served  a  unique  purpose, 
it  was  abandoned  as  were  the  many  others. 

Perhaps  the  one  road  no  longer  used  that  would 
still  serve  a  real  need  today  is  the  road  that  began  on  the  farm  of 
A1  Pillsbury,  at  the  foot  of  Brownell  Mountain  on  Route  116A.10 
This  road  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  Sucker  Hollow 
Road  and  the  Hinesburg  Road  on  the  western  side  of  Brownell 
Mountain.  It  was  gradually  abandoned  due  to  the  high  main¬ 
tenance  cost  and  the  fact  that  it  was  strictly  a  road  of  convenience 
and  not  one  of  economic  necessity.  Traveling  east  on  this  road 
past  the  present  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pillsbury,  the  travel¬ 
er  arrives  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Hamm.  Formerly  the 
road  continued  eastward,  connecting  with  the  Oak  Hill  Road  to 
Lake  Iroquois.  However,  it  is  now  no  longer  passable  and  is 
un-used.  Arriving  at  the  junction  of  this  road  and  Oak  Hill,  we 
see  that  the  road  continued  eastward  to  connect  with  the  Eas/t  Road 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Brown. 

During  the  twenty  year  period,  1790-1810,  the  population  of 
Chittenden  County  more  than  quadrupled.  In  the  census  of  1791, 
Williston  had  471  inhabitants,  Charlotte  being  the  only  town  in 
the  county  more  populous.11  By  1800,  the  number  of  persons 
residing  here  had  risen  to  836  and  in  1810  the  census  records  a 
population  of  1,  185. 12  Never  again  in  her  history  has  Williston 
experienced  such  a  rapid  rate  of  growth. 
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But  with  such  prosperity  and  growth  came  the  inevitable 
problem  of  growing  pains.  With  such  an  influx  of  people  Chit- 
enden  County  began  to  concern  itself  with  the  matter  of  “rapid” 
transportation.  The  town  of  Williston  found  itself,  due  to  its 
desirable  geographical  location,  involved  in  many  of  the  early 
schemes  for  internal  improvements  in  the  county. 

Generally  speaking,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  proprietors 
in  a  Vermont  township  was  to  “lay  out”  and  survey  such  roads 
within  their  grants  as  the  “necessities  of  the  future  inhabitants 
would  require.”13  Since  no  definite  records  exist,  we  can  only 
surmise  the  location  of  these  primary  roads  in  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  town.  Probably  the  roads  now  known  as  Route  2, 
Route  116A,  Oak  Hill  Road,  and  the  North  Williston  Road  were 
the  principal  thoroughfares  in  town. 

On  March  9,  1787,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  provided  the  means  for  the  changing  or  altering  of 
roads. 

“.  .  .  upon  application  of  any  person  interested,  showing 
the  necessity  of  laying  out  a  new  highway  from  town  to 
town,  or  from  place  to  place,  or  of  altering  old  highways, 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  the  construction  or 
alteration  was  wanted  shall  immediately  proceed  to  effect 
the  required  improvement.”14 

There  is  no  indication  that  any  such  requests  were  filed  in  the  town. 
However,  the  need  of  better  transportation  facilities  became  more 
urgent  with  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  November  9, 
1802,  Thaddeus  Tuttle,  Daniel  Hurlbut,  and  Parley  Davis  were 
appointed  to  “look  out,”  lay  out  and  survey  a  public  highway  for 
a  permanent  post  or  stage-road  from  the  court-house  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  “in  the  most  direct  and  convenient  course,”  to  the  bridge  over 
the  main  branch  of  the  Onion  River  in  the  town  of  Montpelier.15 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  famed  Winooski  Turnpike.  If  so,  then  this  road  became 
Williston’s  first  major  contact  with  the  city  thait  was  to  become  at  a 
later  date  the  state’s  most  heavily  populated. 

On  November  7,  1805,  The  Winooski  Turnpike  Company  — 
Daniel  Hurlbut,  Thaddeus  Tuttle,  Solomon  Miller,  John  Johnson, 
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Martin  Chittenden,  Jacob  Spafford,  Charles  Bulkeley,  David  Wing, 
and  their  associates  —  was  incorporated  by  the  Vermont  General 
Assembly.16  Their  charter  stated  that  they  were  to  construct 
and  keep  in  repair  a  turnpike  from  the  Burlington  Court  House 
to  pass  “on  or  near  the  Winooski  or  Onion  River,  to  the  north  end 
of  Elijah  Paine’s  turnpike,  in  Montpelier.’'17 

The  Winooski  Turnpike,  as  it  passed  through  Williston,  was 
not  less  than  eighteen  feet  wide  at  any  point.  Probably  there 
were  only  two  exits  in  the  town  of  Williston  as  the  charter 
allowed  gates  “not  exceeding  one  gate  for  each  eleven  miles.”18 
It  is  permissible  to  assume  that  one  such  entrance-exist  was 
located  on  the  town’s  western  boundary  in  the  vicinity  of  Muddy 
Brook,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  old  Shunpike  in  that  area. 
Though  the  usual  provision  was  inserted  that 

“.  .  .  no  toll  shall  be  demanded  at  any  turnpike  gate  of  any 
person  being  a  citizen  of  this  State,  and  living  within 
eight  miles  of  such  gate ;  but  such  personnel  shall  at  all 
times  pass  free  with  his  horse,  carriage  or  team ;  also  at 
any  great  distance,  when  going  to  or  from  public  worship 
or  on  military  duty,  or  to  or  from  any  grist  or  saw-mill,” 
there  were  still  some  who  objected  to  the  payment  of  the  toll.19 

Their  dissatisfaction  reached  a  peak  with  their  work  to  construct 
the  Shunpike,  a  road  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  Brownell 
Road,  across  Muddy  Brook  and  back  again  into  the  Winooski 
Turnpike  at  the  top  of  Muddy  Brook  hill.20 

One  year  later,  November  6,  1806,  the  General  Assembly 
again  favored  the  town  of  Williston  with  a  charter.21  On  that 
day  an  act  was  passed  granting  to  Daniel  Hurlbut  of  Burlington 
and  his  associates  the  exclusive  privilege  of  building  a  toll-bridge 
over  the  Onion  River,  between  Williston  and  Essex,  at  or  near 
Hubbell’s  Falls.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  this  bridge  crossed 
the  river  where  the  present  Green  Mountain  Power  Station  now 
stands.  For  thirty-five  years  Daniel  Hurlbut  and  his  associates 
had  the  privilege  of  collecting  tolls  at  this  crossing.22 

For  many  years  the  Turnpike,  the  Shunpike  and  the  town 
roads  provided  the  inhabitants  of  Williston  with  passable  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  However,  even  then  the  winter  snows  and 
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the  spring  rains  played  havoc  with  the  roads.  At  certain  seasons 
they  became  practically  impassable.  Yet,  the  early  settlers  were 
ingenious  men  and  several  prominent  men  looked  forward  to 
solving  the  weather  problem  in  transportation  by  converting  the 
dirt  roads  to  plank  roads. 

In  1850,  plank  roads  seemed  to  furnish  the  best  solution  to 
their  problem.  Thus,  on  November  9,  1850,  the  Williston  Plank 
Road  Company  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.23 
The  commissioners  were  Harry  Bradley,  Carlos  Baxter,  Joseph  D. 
Allen,  Harry  Miller,  James  W.  Hurlburt,  David  A.  Murray  and 
David  French.24  The  road  was  to  lead  from  the  village  of 
Williston  to  the  village  of  Burlington.  Probably  the  idea  was 
either  to  follow  the  general  path  of  the  existing  Winooski  Turn¬ 
pike  or  to  incorporate  the  Turnpike  into  their  plank  road. 

Almost  simultaneously  on  the  11th  day  of  the  same  month, 
the  Williston  and  Jericho  Plank  Road  Company  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.25  Its  purpose  was  the  construction 
of  a  plank  road  from  the  Winooski  Turnpike  at  Eagle  Hall  in 
Williston,  by  the  nearest  route,  to  the  “four  corners”  in  Jericho. 
David  French,  David  A.  Murray,  Roswell  B.  Fay,  Truman 
Galusha,  and  John  H.  Tower  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
receive  subscriptions.26 

However,  these  schemes  never  materialized.  They  were 
doomed  before  they  started.  Their  death  knell  was  sounded  by  a 
railroad  whistle  as  the  iron  rails  were  laid  down  the  Winooski 
River  Valley.  With  the  promise  of  cheap  rail  transportation,  the 
construction  of  plank  roads  was  no  longer  of  importance.  Only 
their  charters  remain  to  show  man’s  ingenuity  in  his  battle  to 
conquer  the  elements  of  early  Vermont. 

On  October  31,  1843,  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  a 
railroad  that  would  pass  through  Chittenden  County.27  Con¬ 
struction  difficulties  delayed  completion  until  1849,  when  the  first 
cars  passed  over  the  tracks.  With  the  railroad  came  the  final 
burst  of  expansion  that  Williston  was  to  know  until  the  past 
two  decades.  Prior  to  1850,  there  had  been  only  one  village 
within  the  town  of  Williston.  With  the  coming  of  the  Vermont 
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Central  Railroad  Company,  the  village  of  North  Williston  sprang 
into  existence.  Within  a  few  short  years  North  Williston  saw 
the  erection  of  saw-mills,  a  grist  mill,  a  tub-factory,  a  store,  and 
many  homes.  However,  with  the  subsequent  coming  of  the 
automobile,  rail  transportation  lost  some  of  its  importance  and 
North  Williston  began  its  decline  as  a  center  of  commerce.  The 
railroad  station,  the  gristmill,  the  saw-mills,  the  creamery  and  the 
cold-storage  plant  have  all  been  torn  down  or  burned  and  only  a 
farming  and  residential  community  remains. 

Again  in  the  early  1900’s  a  railroad  was  begun  from  Burling¬ 
ton  to  Hinesburg,  to  run  through  South  Burlington  and  Williston. 
This  line  was  to  pass  through  the  Brownell  farm  now  owned  by 
John  Heins.  For  unexplained  reasons  the  road  was  abandoned 
when  the  rails  reached  the  cut  in  the  mountain  at  St.  George  and 
was  never  completed.28 

In  addition  to  the  used  and  un-used  roads  which  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  several  other  roads 
existed  in  19th  century  Williston.  which  are  no  longer  in  use. 
These  roads  are  grouped  together  here  due  to  the  fact  that  although 
•the  roads  cannot  be  documented,  investigation  provides  faint 
traces  which  still  exist  of  the  roads  in  question.  From  a  brick 
yard  which  existed  near  the  home  on  Route  2,  presently  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Johnson,  a  road  ran  north  to  connect  with 
the  road  designated  as  Stove  Pipe  Corner  Road  which  we  mention¬ 
ed  previously.  Another  road  in  the  “Bear -town”  section  of 
Williston  traveled  south  east  past  the  present  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wayne  Degree,  to  connect  with  the  present  hard-surface 
road  which  leads  from  Richmond  to  Lake  Iroquois.  Another 
road  ran  west  from  “Fay’s  Corners”  in  Richmond  (prior  to  1794 
a  part  of  Williston)  to  connect  with  the  East  Road  in  Williston. 
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“The  Cursed  Rebellion ’ 

The  western  part  of  the  Slate  of  Vermont  has  long  been 
noted  as  the  spawning  grounds  for  many  social  and  political  re¬ 
forms.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  Williston  early  felt  the  first 
pangs  of  the  stirring  “anti-slavery”  sentiment  in  V ermont.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  activities  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  —  which 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  black-white  racial  problem  by  shipping 
all  slaves  back  to  Africa  —  reached  Williston  though  we  have  no 
documented  evidence  that  such  happened.  The  Colonization 
Society  soon  had  its  day  and  met  its  match  in  the  person  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Garrison  once  wrote  that  “abolitionism 
was  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Vermont”  and  thus  took  a  stand 
for  complete  emancipation  on  American  soil.1  Yet,  the  standards 
of  Garrison  were  too  radical,  even  to  the  Vermonter  who  had 
never  bowed  yet  to  anyone. 

In  opposition  to  Garrison,  yet  still  anti-slavery,  many  Ver¬ 
monters  looked  for  still  a  third  way  in  which  to  express  their 
opposition  to  slavery.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  third, 
or  Liberty  Party,  which  counted  William  Henry  French  a  ranking 
member.  The  position  of  the  Liberty  Party  in  regard  to  slavery 
was  explicit. 

“.  .  .  we  carefully  avoid  all  alliance  with  either  of  the 
political  parties  of  the  day ;  hut  in  the  exercise  of  the 
political  franchise,  will  support  the  candidate  without  re¬ 
gard  to  party  distinction,  who  will  promote  the  cause  of 
immediate  emancipation.”2 

As  noted  in  the  section  on  political  history,  William  Henry  French 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  life  of  the  Liberty  Party  —  even 
standing  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  against  the  famed  George 
Perkins  Marsh. 

William  Henry  French’s  preoccupation  with  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery  was  the  cause  of  Williston’s  next  connection  with 
abolitionist  activities  which  can  be  documented.  The  Under¬ 
ground  Railroad  had  a  most  elaborate  system  throughout  the 
State  of  Vermont  —  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  route  to  Canada.  There  existed  both  a  “western 
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trunk  line”  and  an  “eastern  trunk  line.”3  The  importance  of 
Williston  in  this  matter  of  daily,  and  nightly,  intrigue  is  seen  when 
we  realize  that  the  agent  here  was  in  a  position  to  receive  slaves 
from  both  the  western  and  eastern  routes  through  Vermont. 

Often  slaves  were  transported  to  Williston  from  North 
Ferrisburg  —  the  underground  railroad  station  there  being  main¬ 
tained  in  the  home  of  Rowland  Robinson.4  Other  times  William 
P.  Briggs  and  E.  A.  Stanbury,  agents  in  Richmond,  passed  the 
slaves  the  five  miles  to  Williston.5  Undoubtedly  the  Williston 
agents  of  the  underground  railroad,  William  Henry  French  and 
Amson  Byington,  were  kept  extremely  busy  in  the  two  decades 
preceding  the  “cursed  rebellion.”  However,  it  is  not  known  ex¬ 
actly  how  many  ex-slaves  actually  did  pass  through  on  their  way 
to  freedom  in  Canada.  It  is  ironic  to  see  that  where  French’s 
interest  in  politics  led  to  the  Underground  Railroad,  Amson 
Byington’s  interest  in  the  underground  railroad  led  to  excom¬ 
munication  from  the  Congregational  Church  of  Christ  in  Willis¬ 
ton. 


On  May  30,  1844,  the  church  body  passed  several  resolutions. 

.  .  [the  church]  will  not  receive  to  our  communion  table 
and  to  our  pulpits,  ministers  and  members  of  churches 
who  are  living  in  or  justifying  slavery.”6 

On  the  basis  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Amson  Byington  made  the 
following  charge,  or  accusation  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

“Complaint  that  Brothers  Truman  Chittenden  and  Harry 
Miller  had  in  voting  for  J.  K.  Polk  and  Henry  Clay,  in  the 
last  presidential  election  participated  in  the  sin  of  slave¬ 
holding  in  a  manner  not  only  inconsistent  with  all  anti¬ 
slavery  profession,  anti-slavery  prayers  and  prayers  for 
righteous  rulers,  but  also  with  the  Divine  Law  ‘thou  shall 
Love  Thy  neighbor  as  thyself.’  ”7 

Truman  Chittenden  denied  that  he  had  voted  in  such  a  manner. 
Henry  Miller  chose  to  defend  himself  and  his  action  in  the  election. 
Byington  continued  his  relentless  pursuit  of  the  matter  until  a 
crisis  arose  in  1846. 
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On  September  8,  1846,  the  church  body  in  turn  made  -their 
own  complaint  against  Mr.  Byington. 

.  .  for  refusing  to  give  anything  for  the  institution  of 
Religion  in  our  church  and  society  and  more  than  all  in 
making  use  of  such  means  for  his  refusing  to  give  as  is 
very  injurious  to  us  as  a  church;  2nd,  giving  his  aid  and 
countenance  to  -those  whose  aim  it  is  to  destroy;  3rd,  for 
using  his  influence  and  giving  his  advice  against  any  who 
are  disposed  to  join  our  church  and  publickly  and  in  repeat¬ 
ed  instances  saying  he  must  advice  against  it  [joining  the 
church]  .”8 

The  matter  of  conscience  had  become  almost  an  obsession  with 
Byington  for  the  next  month,  October,  1846,  he  made  a  similar 
complaint  against  those  voting  for  George  Perkins  Marsh,  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress.9 

Until  he  had  made  the  complaint  against  those  who  voted 
for  Marsh,  Byington  had  a  fairly  good  case  for  his  conscience. 
However,  with  the  Marsh  petition  he  lost  stature  somewhat. 
'Marsh  was  running  for  Congress  against  William  Henry  French 
of  Williston.  French  just  happened  to  be  a  close  associate  of 
Byington  through  their  work  on  the  Underground  Railroad. 
Such  collaboration  caused  some  doubt  to  be  cast  on  the  fact  that 
Byington’s  petition  to  the  church  was  purely  a  matter  of  conscience. 
The  interplay  of  accusations  lasted  until  March  22,  1849,  when 
Byington  was  excommunicated.10  Whether  Byington  was  right 
or  wrong  for  his  positions,  the  fact  is  evident  that  the  church  at 
this  time  was  more  concerned  with  conformity  than  with  con¬ 
science. 

The  closer  the  1860’s  came,  the  more  impassioned  became 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  Williston.  On  Sunday,  June  25, 
1853,  Mr.  H.  P.  Cutting,  occupied  the  pulpit  in  a  local  church 
to  express  his  sentiments  concerning  the  slavery  question  — 
sentiments  which  were  quite  lengthy,  being  twenty-two  pages  set 
in  small  type  by  a  Burlington  printer. 

“.  .  .  we  must  fight  now  or  be  slaves;  and  if  we  will  not, 
we  ought  to  be  slaves.  If  there  is  anything  in  us  deserving 
the  name  of  manhood,  any  love  of  justice  and  our  fellow 
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men,  let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and 
work  actively,  perpetually  for  it,  if  it  costs  life,  limb,  rep¬ 
utation,  or  whatever  earthly  comfort  we  may  hold  dear. 
It  is  time  we  did  something  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of 
being  a  slaveholding,  slave-catching,  kidnapping  nation.”11 

Though  the  sentiments  of  French  and  Byington  were  far 
from  being  universal  in  Williston,  the  fever  of  patriotism  envelop¬ 
ed  the  town  as  Williston  sought  to  help  ‘‘put  down  that  cursed 
rebellion.”12  Vermont  sent  many  brave  soldiers  to  do  battle  in 
the  Civil  War  but  there  was  no  great  rush  when  the  first  call  for 
volunteers  came.  Even  war  had  to  be  made  attractive,  or  so 
thought  the  town  fathers. 

Article  Four  in  the  warning  for  town  meeting,  Saturday, 
May  18,  1861,  read: 

“.  .  .  to  see  if  the  town  will  raise  money  in  any  way  for  the 
benefit  of  Volunteers  or  those  who  may  be  drafted  from 
the  Town  to  serve  in  defense  of  the  Federal  Government.”13 
Evidently  the  people  in  Williston  still  had  hopes  for  an  early  end 

to  the  fighting,  for  they  dismissed  the  warning  without  even 
voting  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  Civil  War  bounties  is 
clearly  recorded  in  the  town  records. 

By  1862,  the  lack  of  soldiers  had  driven  the  bounty  to  twenty- 
seven  dollars  per  man.14  However,  the  twenty-seven  dollars  was 
to  be  refunded  if  the  federal  government  also  offered  a  bounty 
for  enlistment.15  In  October,  1863,  a  call  was  issued  for  300,000 
men.  Williston  perhaps  felt  a  moral  obligation  to  bear  her  part 
of  the  burden  for  the  matter  of  raising  the  bounty  per  man  was 
discussed.  Possibly  the  wave  of  patriotism  in  1863,  after  the 
call,  swept  away  their  reasoning  power.  On  November  25,  1863, 
a  town  meeting  article  proposed  a  bounty  of  $100.16  In  the  heat 
of  impassioned  discussion  this  was  amended  to  read  $200;  then 
a  super-patriot  amended  the  amendment  to  read  $300  per  man. 
This  was  too  much,  even  for  patriotic  Willistonians,  for  all  three 
were  then  defeated.17  According  to  the  governor's  papers,  Willis- 
ton’s  portion  of  the  300,000  men  was  twenty-two.  A  bounty  of 
$300  was  to  be  paid  per  man  —  but  only  if  all  twenty-two  positions 
were  filled.18 
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By  1865  the  fervor  was  waivering.  In  Town  Meeting  that 
year  a  Dr.  Sprague  moved  that  we  ‘heave  business  in  hands  of 
selectmen  to  procure  men  ...  for  the  army,  but  get  them  as  cheap 
as  they  can  and  procure  them  at  any  rate.”19  This  might  imply 
that  the  citizens  were  beginning  to  feel  the  drain  on  the  economy, 
to  some  extent. 

Depleted  of  its  reserves  of  manpower,  and  poor  from  paying 
bounties,  Williston’s  town  meeting  warning  in  1866  carried  the 
following  article : 

“.  .  .  to  see  if  the  Town  will  vote  to  raise  money  to  defray 
expense  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  our 
noble  soldiers  who  have  given  their  lives  in  their  country’s 
service.”20 

The  article  was  defeated  in  1866,  but  Hiram  Phelps,  J.  S.  Cilley, 
and  Edmund  Whitney  were  appointed  to  pursue  the  matter.21  As 
a  result  of  their  efforts,  an  identical  article  passed  in  1867.22 
However,  as  of  this  writing  the  “said  monument”  has  not  been 
erected. 

A  list  of  the  men  from  Williston  who  served  during  the 
period  of  the  “cursed  rebellion”  can  be  found  in  the  History  of 
the  T onm  of  Williston,  published  by  the  Historical  Committee  in 
1913. 


Concerned  Citizens 

Throughout  its  history,  the  inhabitants  of  Williston  have 
concerned  themselves  with  meeting  the  needs  of  their  community. 
In  order  to  meet  these  needs  of  its  citizens,  the  same  citizens  had 
to  be  well-informed.  On  March  6,  1807,  a  move  was  made  toward 
that  end. 

“.  .  .  to  erect  a  sign  post  in  front  of  the  meeting  house  to 
be  considered  as  the  publick  sign  post  after  the  first  of 
June  next  [e.g.  June,  1807]  .”1 

One  can  imagine  the  varied  notices  that  must  have  been  erected 
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on  that  board.  Here  were  posted  the  warnings  for  the  annual 
town  meeting.  Here  were  posted  election  warnings,  for  concerned 
citizens  must  participate  in  national  government  even  in  far-off 
Vermont.  Here  citizens  were  informed  that  particular  stray 
animals  were  redeemable  at  the  town  “pound”  if  the  owner  was 
willing  to  reimburse  the  town  selectmen  for  their  expense  in  re¬ 
taining  the  animals. 

As  the  citizens  worked  to  establish  their  settlements  in  what 
was  once  the  “Republic”  of  Vermont,  they  began  to  be  affected  by 
the  changes  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Rapid  transportation  and 
better  communication  facilities  enabled  Willistonians  to  keep  a 
much  closer  contact  with  the  nation  than  in  the  previous  century. 
Consequently  they  became  better  informed.  The  “publick  sign 
post”  ceased  to  be  the  only  place  in  which  information  of  a  public 
nature  was  made  known.  The  nineteenth  century  was  a  time  in 
which  people  everywhere  were  becoming  more  conscious  of  the 
society  around  them  —  and  Williston  was  no  exception.  The 
citizens  quickly  made  the  social  concern  of  the  nation  their  own. 

A  highlight  of  this  type  of  concern  among  the  citizens  was 
the  much  publicized  battle  with  “Demon  Rum.”  Convinced  that 
the  evil  of  strong  drink  was  a  social  concern  that  called  for  action, 
the  Willistonians  wanted  to  present  a  united  front.  Thus  in  the 
early  1840’s,  “Tent  No.  1,  Green  Mountain  Tribe  of  Rechabites, 
Williston,  Vermont,”  came  into  existence.2  The  oath  assumed 
by  many  Willistonians  shows  the  purposes  of  the  Rechabites. 

“I  hereby  declare  that  as  long  as  I  remain  a  member  of  the 
TRIBE  of  RECHABITES,  I  will  abstain  from  all  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  and  will  not  offer  them  to  others,  except  in 
religious  ordinances,  or  when  prescribed  by  a  medical  prac- 
tioner.  I  will  not  engage  in  the  traffic  of  them,  and  in  all 
suitable  ways  will  discountenance  the  use,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  them,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  will  endeavor 
to  spread  the  principles  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating- 
drinks.”3 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  type  of  “religious  ordinances” 
would  specify  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  especially  in  the 
Williston  of  the  1840’s.  Aside  from  the  two  minor  allowances 
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mentioned,  liquor  meant  only  one  thing  to  the  Rechabites  —  a 
battle  to  the  end. 

“Our  war  in  particular,  is  with  that  reeling  and  bloated 
monster  that  makes  the  fireside  desolate,  disregards  the 
orphans  tears  and  ruins  the  man  of  usefulness  and 
promise.”4 

John  Gregory,  addressing  a  Williston  audience  in  February,  1847, 
would  have  us  believe  that  nearly  everyone  in  Williston  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  battle  with  ‘‘Demon  Rum”  or  else  had  relatives  that 
were  alcoholic. 

“I  have  never  known  of  a  cause  that  met  with  such  universal 
approbation  as  ours  .  .  .  Everyone  speaks  well  of  it ;  even 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  abominates  secret  societies,  are 
loud  in  their  praises  of  this,  because  they  can  see  the 
beneficial  effects  in  the  redemption  of  their  husbands,  sons 
and  brothers  from  Alcohol's  tyrannic  reign.”5 

Yet  the  citizens  were  concerned  not  only  with  championing 
the  various  causes  that  made  their  way  into  Vermont.  Their 
concern  had  other  outlets ;  a  chief  outlet  was  the  care  of  the 
town's  needy  and  destitute.  Finally  this  concern  resulted  in 
action.  On  February  7,  1859,  representatives  from  the  towns  of 
Shelburne,  Essex,  and  Williston  met  to  sign  an  agreement  for 
the  joint-support  of  a  “Union  Poor  Farm.” 

.  .  the  several  towns  uniting  for  this  purpose  shall  raise 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  a  Farm  and  Buildings 
and  appurtances,  thereto  belonging  for  the  support  of  the 
Poor,  according  to  the  Grand  List,  of  the  several  Towns 
so  uniting,  by  four  Yearly  installments  payable  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  April  of  each  year;  commencing  April  1st, 
1859,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Farm  and  Stock  and  other 
necessary  Articles  as  aforesaid.”6 

The  land  purchased  for  this  purpose  was  located  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  town  of  Williston.  near  Hubbell’s  Falls  on  the 
Winooski  River.  By  1863,  some  citizens  that  were  less  concerned 
thought  that  the  farm  should  be  discontinued.7  When  put  to  a 
vote,  the  farm  was  provided  with  a  constitution  which  enabled  it 
to  operate  for  eight  more  years.8  Eventually  the  towns  of 
Richmond  and  Jericho  entered  the  agreement  for  joint  support 
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of  the  Poor  Farm.  For  many  years  the  annual  reports  appeared 
in  the  minutes  of  Town  Meeting,  together  with  the  names  of 
those  receiving  help  at  the  Farm. 

However,  the  Union  Poor  Farm  evidently  had  a  few  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  in  its  attempt  to  become  completely  efficient, 
for  there  remained  a  few  gaps  in  the  concern  for  the  needy  that 
the  Poor  Farm  program  did  not  fulfill.  This  is  seen  in  the  in¬ 
structions  given  to  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor.  March  6,  1877,  “to 
take  care  of  the  tramps  in  town.”9  As  late  as  1930’s,  this  once 
again  was  a  problem  and  the  Overseer  was  instructed  to  “use  the 
French  Hill  School  House  for  tramps.”10 

Tust  as  the  concern  of  the  inhabitants  provided  each  other 
with  food  and  shelter,  they  also  provided  each  other  with  a  type 
of  justice.  The  town  meeting  of  1867  voted  “to  pay  $500  for 
detection  and  conviction  of  the  murderer  of  Mrs.  Sally  Griswold.’ 11 

The  concern  of  its  citizens  for  the  town’s  welfare  is  evident 
throughout  its  history.  It  is  seen  in  the  institutions  and  actions 
just  mentioned.  It  is  seen  in  the  concern  of  the  citizenry  over 
the  slave-holding  question.  It  is  seen  in  the  drive  for  more  and 
better  educational  facilities.  Always  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  have  been  the  questions  of  “self-improvement”  and 
“town-improvement.”  Though  individual  citizens  might  differ 
over  definitions  of  these  terms,  the  desire  was  still  present.  In 
the  twentieth  century  the  desire  for  improvement  became  even 
more  evident  than  it  had  been  earlier. 

The  desire  for  “self -improvement”  was  always  a  strong  desire 
as  has  been  indicated  by  the  interest  in  the  state  of  the  town  school 
system.  Assuming  that  the  ability  to  read,  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  reading,  are  indicative  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  school 
system,  we  can  understand  the  importance  of  libraries  in  the 
town’s  history.  The  first  extensive  libraries  which  can  be  docu¬ 
mented  were  in  the  possession  of  the  local  churches  in  I860.12 
The  Methodist  Church  possessed  600  volumes ;  the  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  400  volumes :  the  Universal! st  Church.  125  volumes. 
By  the  end  of  the  next  decade  one  person  in  the  -village  possessed 
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a  private  library  of  300  volumes.13  There  is  no  clue  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  owner. 

\\  ith  the  vacating  of  the  Congregationalist  Church  and  the 
demise  of  the  Universalist  congregation,  the  respective  libraries 
were  evidently  dissolved.  Neither  is  there  any  further  mention 
of  the  large  private  library.  Thus  the  need  for  a  public  institution 
arose.  The  191S  minutes  of  town  meeting  record  that  a  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
public  library.14  By  1921  the  appropriation  for  such  a  public 
collection  had  reached  $100  and  so  remained  for  each  succeeding 
year.15  This  was  in  addition  to  paying  the  rental  for  space  in 
which  to  house  the  books.  In  the  late  1920’s  the  public  library 
was  moved  from  the  town  hall  to  the  store  owned  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Warren.  There  it  remained  until  1959.  In  addition  to  her  duties 
as  postmistress.  Miss  Sylvia  Warren  also  acted  as  town  librarian. 

On  December  17.  1959,  Frank  W.  Ailing  presented  to  the 
selectmen,  “for  consideration,  a  Deed  of  Gift."  covering  a  new 
library  building  —  the  Dorothy  Parker  Ailing  Memorial  Library.16 

“This  handsome,  dignified  brick  building,  modem  in  all  its 
appointments,  yet  blending  perfectly  with  the  architecture 
of  the  surrounding  public  buildings  —  old  and  new  —  is 
a  monument  to  Mr.  Ailing's  generosity  and  painstaking 
attention  to  detail,  as  well  as  a  symbol  of  the  dreams  of  his 
wife  for  a  first  rate  library  in  Williston.  proudly  supported 
and  wisely  used  by  all  its  citizens,  young  and  old.”17 

This  new  library,  located  on  the  north  side  of  Route  2  in  the 

center  of  the  village,  at  present  houses  3.200  books  —  with  shelf 
space  for  subsequent  additions. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  also  brought  a 
concern  for  the  physical  health  of  the  town.  In  1921  medical 
inspections  were  begun  in  the  local  school  system.18  It  was  pro¬ 
posed.  in  1926,  that  the  town  secure  a  building  (some  type  of 
living  establishment)  in  order  to  lease  the  same  to  a  medical  doctor. 
However,  this  attempt  to  lure  a  medical  practitioner  into  settling 
in  the  town  of  Williston  was  defeated  by  the  voters.19  Having 
failed  to  secure  a  recognized  medical  practitioner  for  the  town, 
the  voters  were  content  by  1938,  to  compromise  on  their  wishes; 
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in  this  year  they  voted  to  give  partial  financial  support  1  a  sum  of 
$200  annually)  to  a  district  nurse.--  Securing  and  retaining  a 
medical  practitioner  has  always  presented  a  problem  to  the  town. 
At  present  three  medical  doctors  reside  in  the  town,  although  only 
one  maintains  a  local  office. 

Irregardless  of  the  absence  of  the  medical  doctor,  the  town 
health  officer  remained  on  duty.  A  main  portion  of  his  job  was 
the  prevention  of  health  hazards.  We  read  that  he  delivered  an 
ultimatum  to  one  resident  that  he  “must  dispose  of  the  filthy  swill 
and  garbage  on  the  farm  by  10  a.  m.  on  June  22,  1942.’ 11  If  the 
individual  citizens  had  problems  with  sanitation,  so  did  the  town. 
In  1942  the  selectmen  received  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.  State  of  Vermont:  .  .  the  poorly  constructed 

privy  [in  the  town  hall]  is  classed  as  a  nuisance  and  a  health 
hazard.”--  The  urbanization  of  our  society  and  its  accompanying 
demands  also  reached  Williston  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  At  town  meeting,  1952.  the  moderator  "appointed  a 
Town  Dump  Committee  to  locate  a  suitable  site  for  a  town 
dump.’’-3 

Concerned  about  self-improvement  and  health-protection,  the 
citizens  were  also  desirous  of  providing  the  conveniences  of 
modern  living.  .As  early  as  1918,  there  was  a  proposal  to  erect 
street  lights  in  the  village ;  the  proposal  was  defeated.14  This 
proposal  was  periodically  presented  and  defeated  until  finally 
seven  cents  were  placed  on  the  grand  list  for  that  purpose.-5 
Even  more  important  than  lighting  was  the  need  to  provide  the 
growing  town  with  a  municipal  water  system.  The  first  report  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  system  was  negative  in  tone.-f  Im¬ 
mediately  following  World  War  II.  Williston  shared  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  “move  to  the  suburbs.”  Such  an  influx  of  population  again 
made  the  desirability  of  a  public  water  system  a  topic  of  discussion. 
With  the  hope  that  an  out-of-town  firm  might  invest  capital  in 
such  a  venture,  the  1951  town  meeting  voted  to  exempt  any  water 
system  from  taxes  for  a  period  of  five  years.-7  However,  this 
move  also  produced  no  results  and  at  the  date  of  this  writing  there 
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seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  for  such  a  system  to  serve  the 
town  and  its  citizens. 

The  lack  of  a  public  water  system  has  had  a  direct  effect  upon 
another  issue  which  has  been  presented  to  the  voters  periodically 
—  the  desirability  of  adequate  fire  protection.  A  fire,  during 
Williston's  early  history,  was  almost  without  exception  a  total 
loss  for  the  property  owner.  By  the  1930’s  the  town  had  worked 
an  agreement  with  neighboring  towns  to  provide  fire  fighting 
aid.28  This  arrangement  continued  until  1949,  when  a  proposal 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  volunteer  fire  department. 
The  proposal  was  defeated  but  in  1950  the  voters  agreed  to  accept 
the  services  of  a  volunteer  fire  department.29  The  old  town  hall 
was  to  be  used  as  a  fire  station  and  the  selectmen  were  to  meet 
the  expenses  incurred.  History  repeated  itself  in  the  move  to 
build  a  new  fire  station.  A  proposal  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  “to  cost  not  more  than  $3,000,”  was  defeated  in  1957  but 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  1958.30  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Philip  Rogers  and  the  new  fire  station  erected  in  the  summer  of 
1958,  by  volunteer  labor  of  the  members  of  the  department. 31 
Presently  there  is  fire  protection  coverage  for  the  entire  town 
by  the  volunteer  department  under  the  direction  of  Howard 
Lunderville,  Chief. 

The  citizens  of  Williston  were  able  to  anticipate,  somewhat, 
the  post-war  mobility  of  the  population  and  the  post-war  influx 
to  the  suburbs  as  indicated  by  the  appointment  in  1943  of  a  town 
planning  committee.32  Though  the  committee  received  no  ex¬ 
plicit  instructions,  we  can  see  by  an  item  in  the  minutes  of  the 
1949  town  meeting  that  most  of  their  concern  was  directed  toward 
securing  a  town  water  supply.33  The  planning  committee  was 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  town  and  its  citizens  but  also 
with  the  wider  geographical  area.  In  1954,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  committee,  Williston  voted  to  participate  financially  in  the 
Greater  Burlington  Industrial  Corporation  —  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  location  of  industry  in  the  area.34  The  committee  had 
originally  been  designated  as  a  planning  committee,  but  in  1957 
they  assumed  another  function  —  that  of  zoning  for  the  town. 
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Also  in  that  year  they  explicitly  stated  their  purpose :  “to  preserve 
farming,  attract  industry,  foster  commerce,  protect  homes  and 
provide  for  orderly  growth.”35  After  much  basic  work  had  been 
done  by  members  of  the  commission,  Northeast  Planning  As¬ 
sociates  of  Burlington  were  engaged  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
town  plan;  federal  funds  were  applied  for  and  approved;  the 
contract  was  let  on  October  6,  1959. 3 6 

Williston  is  also  the  home  of  the  “A”  and  “B”  Batteries  of 
the  Second  Howitzer  Battalion  of  the  Vermont  National  Guard. 
The  citizens,  in  1955,  agreed  to  “deed  to  the  State  of  Vermont 
three  acres  of  land  if  Williston  is  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
armory.”37  By  the  following  year  the  agreement  with  the  state 
had  been  reached  and  the  voters  conveyed  “all  lands  used  as  site 
and  grounds  for  village  school  and  the  old  Town  Hall  lot,  and  if 
required  by  the  State,  the  artesian  well  on  said  land.”38  The 
building  was  erected  in  1958. 

In  their  concern  for  improvement  and  protection  of  life  and 
property,  the  citizens  of  Williston  did  not  forget  to  provide  for 
the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  ,the  populace.  Article  twenty-five 
at  the  town  meeting  1958  hoped  to  achieve  such. 

“Will  the  town  vote  a  tax  ...  to  cover  its  share  ...  to 
provide  safe,  orderly  and  healthful  swimming  and  recrea¬ 
tional  conditions  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Hines- 
burg,  Richmond,  Williston,  and  St.  George  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Iroquois?”39 

Williston  agreed,  as  did  the  other  three  towns,  and  provided 
three  cents  on  the  grand  list  for  this  purpose.  David  Yandell, 
representing  Williston  on  a  joint  committee  of  the  four  towns, 
helped  establish  this  program  which  spent  $1,683.69  in  providing 
this  service  to  the  concerned  citizens  of  Williston.40  Robert  Alberts 
became  Williston’s  representative  on  the  joint-committee  at  the 
1960  town  meeting. 

Miscellaneous  Facts  .  .  . 

The  Munson  Clock.1  In  a  house  at  11  North  Winooski 
Avenue  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  stands  an  engineering  marvel 
that  is  a  tribute  to  Yankee  ingenuity  and  the  wonder  that  was 
early  Williston. 
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More  than  100  years  ago,  in  1859,  Russell  Munson  began  to 
fashion  crude  instruments  in  the  barn  behind  his  home.  With  no 
help  other  than  that  given  by  his  farmer  neighbors,  this  Williston 
farmer  was  able  to  design  and  produce  enough  instruments  to 
build  a  clock.  This  in  itself  would  have  been  no  mean  feat  in 
thej  year  1859  —  but,  when  the  clock  is  viewed,  one  begins  to 
feel  that  no  matter  what  the  year  of  its  construction,  the  clock 
would  be  quite  “striking”  anywhere  or  anytime. 

Standing  eight  feet  high,  this  wonderful  instrument  tells 
minutes,  hours,  days  of  the  week,  days  of  the  months,  months  of 
the  year  and  years  of  the  Christian  era.  Having  worked  on  the 
project  eight  years,  completing  it  in  1867,  Mr.  Munson  is  said  to 
have  kept  emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  was  no  professional,  only 
“just  a  Vermont  farmer.”  Instead  of  conventionally  striking 
the  hour,  the  clock  contains  a  musical  cylinder  that  plays  a  different 
tune  each  day,  playing  on  the  hour.  With  Sunday  comes  the 
“Old  Hundred  Psalm  Tune*’;  Monday,  “Old  Folks  At  Home”; 
Tuesday,  “Swiss  Waltz”;  Wednesday,  “Star  Spangled  Banner”; 
Thursday,  “Hail  Columbia”;  Friday,  “Yankee  Doodle”;  Saturday, 
“Home  Sweet  Home.”  As  it  runs  nine  days  without  winding, 
a  warning  bell  is  set  to  strike  six  hours  before  it  runs  down. 

Perhaps  more  wonderful  still,  in  the  pendulum,  which  weighs 
forty  pounds,  is  another  small  time  piece  that  derives  its  motive 
power  from  the  swinging  pendulum  and  never  has  to  be  wound 
as  long  as  the  big  clock  runs.  This  marvel  of  early  engineering 
was  built  in  Williston  in  the  home  built  by  Russell  Munson  and 
his  father,  Caleb.  This  was  done  when  Russell  returned  from 
the  War  of  1812,  where  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  infantry. 
The  house  is  presently  occupied  by  the  great  grandsons  of  Mr. 
Russell  Munson  —  Chester  and  Clifton  Kirby. 

As  the  clock  stands  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Russell  Munson,  it 
is  today  in  working  order.  However,  during  recent  years  it  is 
not  kept  wound  and  running,  as  the  heavy  traffic  seems  to  disturb 
the  delicate  mechanism.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chester  Kirby 
for  the  material  included  in  this  sketch  about  a  wonderful  old 
clock. 
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Thomas  Chittenden  Monument .2  On  November  14,  1894, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  approved  an  act 
“to  appropriate  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  erect,  in  the 
town  of  Williston,  Vermont,  County  of  Chittenden,  a  suitable 
monument,  at  or  near  the  grave  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  the  first 
governor  of  Vermont.”  A  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed : 
John  L.  Barstow,  Chairman;  C.  W.  Brownell,  Secretary;  T.  E. 
Wales;  A.  C.  Robinson;  and  Henry  Root.  Henry  Root,  a  one¬ 
time  resident  of  Williston  who  had  followed  the  gleam  of  gold  to 
California,  donated  the  land  at  the  south  west  corner  of  the  Old 
West  Cemetery. 

This  land  was  purchased  from  George  and  Emma  Bombard 
by  Mr.  Root  on  September  17,  1894,  for  $550  and  deeded  through 
the  court  to  “John  L.  Barstow  and  others.”  C.  D.  Warren 
recorded  the  transactions  in  the  town  records.  The  consideration 
made  to  Mr.  Root  was  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  A  small  house  was 
removed,  the  lot  graded  and  the  bids  received.  Barr  and  Gordon 
of  Barre.  Vermont,  erected  the  monument  for  $2,942  —  to  be  paid 
by  the  State  of  Vermont. 

The  dedication  was  held  on  August  19,  1896  and  was  attended 
by  the  largest  group  of  people  ever  assembled  in  Williston.  The 
monument  is  of  Barre  granite  —  the  base  weighing  more  than 
ten  tons. 

On  the  carved  scroll,  representing  the  first  constitution,  of 
Vermont,  words  tell  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  men  like  Chitten¬ 
den  :  “Out  of  storm  and  manifold  perils,  rose  an  enduring  state, 
the  home  of  Freedom  and  unity.” 

\S0th  Anniversary  Celebration .3  In  the  summer  of  1913,  the 
inhabitants  of  Williston  and  many  visitors  gathered  to  celebrate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  town  charter,  June  6, 
1763. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  pageant  director,  local  talent  was  used 
to  produce  a  pageantry  of  local  history.  Slowly  the  procession 
gathered  near  the  Federated  Church  and  proceeded  toward  the 
farm  of  Horatio  Johnson.  There,  north  of  the  present  Carmelite 
Monastery,  a  natural  stage  in  the  grove  was  the  scene  of  history 
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“come-alive.”  Led  by  Sherman’s  Band  of  Burlington,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  array  of  Indians,  pioneers,  floats,  and  dubious-looking  histor¬ 
ical  characters  moved  toward  the  grove  on  Johnson’s  farm.  As 
the  pageant  began,  approximately  2,000  people  gathered  in  the 
“deep  woods"  to  participate  in  the  Williston  story.  Presently 
they  saw  “The  Coming  of  the  White  Man”,  as  he  proceeded  in 
“Conquering  the  Wilderness.”  The  “Granting  of  the  Charter” 
was  followed  by  “Indian  Troubles”  and  “Governor  Chittenden” 
retiring  to  Arlington  —  or  at  least  to  the  edge  of  the  grove  of 
trees.  Eventually,  as  twelve  years  were  compressed  into  a  few 
minutes,  the  settlers  returned  after  the  Revolution  and  there  was 
once  again  fun  at  “Ye  Olde  Singing  School”  and  at  “Country 
Dances.”  Ending  with  a  brilliant  display  of  fire-works,  the 
celebration  was  a  fitting  climax  of  one  hundred  fifty  years  of 
work  and  growth. 

Sesqui-centenial A  On  the  evening  of  August  11,  1941,  Willis¬ 
ton  celebrated  her  sesqui-centenial.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Wills 
were  guests  of  the  town  for  the  day.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
pageant  produced  and  directed  by  Mrs.  Frank  Ailing.  Evidently 
the  celebration  pageant  was  a  success  for  we  see  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wright  Clark  “made  Governor  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Chittenden 
come  alive.” 

President  Monroe  Visits  A  On  his  tour  of  Vermont  in  1817, 
“the  president  reached  Burlington  in  the  evening  of  July  24.  A 
great  number  of  citizens  from  Burlington  and  the  adjacent  towns 
assembled  at  Williston  to  meet  him.  He  was  received  at  that 
place  by  the  committee  and  then  conducted  to  Burlington.  A  large 
detachment  of  calvary  commanded  by  Major  Brinsmaid  volunteer¬ 
ed  their  services  and  escorted  the  President  into  town.  The  con¬ 
course  of  citizens  was  great.  On  his  arrival  in  Williston  he  was 
greeted  with  three  cheers.  On  leaving  Williston  the  president 
was  taken  up  by  the  escort  and  conducted  through  a  double  row 
of  citizens,  mounted  on  horseback,  who  countermarched  and  formed 
a  procession.  .  . 

The  Indians  Attack  A  In  the  year  1776  the  American  colonies 
had  begun  to  feel  the  first  faint  strength  of  their  unity,  and  flex 
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their  collective  muscles.  However,  far  to  the  north  the  remnants 
of  an  American  army  were  in  full  retreat  from  Canada.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  many  of  the  settlers  in  Williston  felt  obliged  to  move  south, 
into  the  vicinity  of  Arlington,  Vermont.  However,  the  courageous 
few  —  called  by  some  the  stubborn  few  —  chose  to  stay  in  Willis¬ 
ton.  As  soon  as  the  settlement  was  sufficiently  unprotected,  the 
Indians  looked  with  disfavor  on  this  small  settlement  along  their 
“Onion  Highway."  Conscious  only  of  the  settlers’  color  and  not 
their  political  leanings,  the  Indians  attacked  the  farm  of  John 
Chamberlin  and  killed  a  hired  man  and  one  child.  The  Chamber¬ 
lin  farm  was  on  the  section  of  land  known  as  the  “interval  land’' 
along  the  Winooski  River  between  the  present  settlements  of 
Richmond  and  Williston.  Evidently  the  fort,  or  block  house, 
opposite  the  Chittenden  farm  was  of  little  aid  once  the  Indians 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  reclaim  the  wilderness. 

Cemeteries.  At  one  of  the  earliest  of  town  meetings,  1790, 
Solomon  Miller.  Lemuel  Winslow  and  David  Talcott  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  “agree  with  some  person  on  a  burying  place  and  to  see  it 
cleared."7  There  is  no  indication  that  these  instructions  were 
carried  out,  for  the  next  mention  of  such  in  the  records  is  on 
March  6,  1832.  On  this  day  Calvin  Morse  gave  162  rods  of  land 
for  a  burying  place  if  the  town  would  “clear  the  stumps.  .  .  off 
the  land.  .  .  and  fence  same  with  a  good  substantial  cedar  post  and 
board  fence  and  keep  same  in  good  repair."8  This  was  done  and 
eventually  became  the  Morse  Cemetery  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Route  2A.  north  of  the  intersection  known  as  Taft  Corners. 

The  West  Cemetery  is  located  one-tenth  of  a  mile  east  of 
the  Federated  Church.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  graves  of  many 
of  the  oldest  settlers,  including  those  of  Thomas  and  Martin 
Chittenden.  This  is  also  the  site  of  the  Chittenden  Monument. 

East  Cemetery,  in  addition  to  lot  endowments,  has  had  a  few 
substantial  gifts  in  the  past.  Henry  Root  gave  land;  the  Wright 
brothers  provided  money  to  drill  a  well  and  furnish  the  cemetery 
with  running  water.  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  established  a  large  trust 
fund,  the  income  from  which  would  be  used  for  this  cemeterv 
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only.  This  is  presently  the  most  frequently  used  of  the  towns’ 
cemeteries. 

In  the  woods  east  of  the  farm  on  Route  116A  now  owned  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Stultz,  is  a  small  burying-ground  known  as 
the  Downer  Cemetery.  Unfortunately  this  has  not  been  fenced 
nor  cared  for  in  any  manner.  The  stones  have  fallen  victim  to  the 
hooves  of  passing  cattle  and  many  lie  buried  under  many  seasons 
of  autumn  leaves.  However,  a  few  stones  remain  to  be  seen  by 
the  person  hardy  enough  to  make  the  trip. 

The  1927  Flood.  After  a  very  heavy  forty-eight  hour  rain, 
Thursday,  November  3,  the  Winooski  River  began  to  rise  very 
rapidly  and  by  nightfall  was  doing  so  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per 
hour.  By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  water  had  risen  to 
the  second  floor  of  most  houses  on  the  interval  lands  east  of  French 
Hill  in  Williston.  Boats  from  Lake  Iroquois  were  launched  half¬ 
way  down  French  Hill  and  all  families  were  safely  evacuated. 
Thomas  Chittenden’s  “valley  of  paradise”  was  only  ruin  and 
devastation  after  the  water  abated.  Meadows  were  covered  with 
mud  and  sand,  portions  of  buildings,  dead  animals  and  various 
kinds  of  drift  wood.  Shortly  thereafter  a  snow-storm  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  cleaning  and  repairing.  However  by  February 
8th,  1928.  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  was  able  to  resume 
operations  through  the  town  of  Williston. 


.  .  And  Folklore' '9 

“I  know  not  what  the  truth  may  be, 

I  tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me.” 

The  Indian  Lookout.  In  Williston,  as  in  most  places  they 
trod,  the  Indians  left  something  of  an  air  of  romance.  Even 
today  one  can  almost  see  the  Indian  braves  as  they  stood  atop 
“Indian  Lookout”  and  sighted  down  the  Onion  River  Valley,  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  friend  or  foe.  The  point  so  named  is  located 
on  the  Wright- McCullough  farm  and  commands  a  magnificent 
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sweep  of  the  Winooski  valley  to  Richmond,  Waterbury  and  to 
the  hills  of  Huntington  and  Jericho  and  Underhill. 

Stove  Pipe  Corner.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  first  and 
only  four  corners  found  as  one  rides  north  from  the  village  to 
North  Williston.  It  was  so  named  for  the  stove  pipes  that  stuck 
from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  vicinity.  One 
explanation  is  that  the  settlers  did  not  have  money  enough  to 
erect  chimneys,  thus  the  workable  substitute.  Probably  at  one 
time  the  community  around  Stove  Pipe  Corner  was  considered  a 
little  eccentric,  for  one  family  had  the  foresight  to  build  their 
cabin  around  a  large  tree  stump  which  they  used  for  a  table. 

John  Charles  Hill.  This  hill,  located  south  of  Route  2  on 
the  farm  of  Ward  and  Lester  Johnson,  is  the  highest  point  above 
sea  level  in  Williston  township.  The  hill  was  once  owned  by  and 
named  for  one  John  Charles.  Charles  was  reputed  to  be  a  German 
immigrant  to  the  United  States.  Before  the  days  of  radio,  the 
United  States  Government  constructed  a  wooden  tower  on  the 
hill’s  crest.  Atop  this  tower  men  relayed  messages  to  Fort  Ethan 
Allen  in  Cochester  with  the  aid  of  large  mirrors.  The  tower  has 
long  since  disappeared  but  a  metal  marker,  with  an  inscription,  is 
fastened  to  the  rock  where  the  tower  was  once  located. 

The  Bear  Hunt.  As  Sylvester  Bradley  stepped  into  his  door- 
yard  one  morning  in  1839,  he  was,  needless  to  say,  surprised  to  see 
a  large  brown  bear  amble  into  the  clearing.  Evidently  the  local 
grapevine  was  in  operation  as  early  as  1839,  for  quickly  the  news 
spread  and  a  large  number  of  men  appeared  —  all  armed  for 
pursuit.  Wounded,  but  not  dead,  the  bear  continued  on  his  way 
until  a  bullet  from  the  rifle  of  Roswell  Talcott  pierced  his  brain, 
and  brought  him  down.  A  board  was  placed  across  a  double 
wagon  and  the  bear  stood  erect,  even  in  death.  Overjoyed  at  the 
sureness  of  his  aim,  Roswell  Talcott  ‘‘rode"  the  bear  while  in  one 
hand  he  also  carried  a  flag.  After  that  three  stops  were  made 
with  the  wagon.  The  first  was  to  collect  the  bounty  money.  The 
second  was  at  a  local  tavern  to  quench  the  thirst  accumulated  from 
such  hard  work.  And  the  third  was  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
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where  the  bear  was  presented  to  the  University.  There  he  still 
proudly  resides  —  in  the  attic  of  the  Fleming  Museum. 

Character  and  Characters.  Eighty-five  years  ago  there  were 
four  doctors  in  town.  In  1875,  Dr.  Albert  L.  Bingham  came  to 
Williston  from  his  native  town  of  Fletcher,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  had  just  graduated  from  U.  V.  M. 
and  had  a  hard  struggle  to  get  started.  In  time  he  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  large  practice  and  was  much  loved  and  respected  by 
rich  and  poor  alike.  He  married  Jennie  Welch,  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Gov.  Chittenden  and  had  his  office  in  the  house  now 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bradish.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
his  ready  wit  and  his  love  of  a  good  joke. 

A  carpenter,  who  was  working  for  him,  repairing  what  is 
now  the  “Carriage  House*’  remarked  that  he  would  like  to  buy 
five  or  six  of  the  speckled  hens  that  were  around  the  yard  and  in 
the  barn.  “Buy?”  said  the  doctor,  “I  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
them  —  close  the  barn  door  and  put  them  in  a  bag  and  take  them 
home.”  Late  in  the  day,  as  the  carpenter  was  about  to  finish  his 
work,  he  noticed  the  hens  all  going  to  the  next  house  and  into 
the  parsonage  hen  house.  They  belonged  to  the  minister. 

At  one  time  liquor  could  be  purchased  only  by  a  doctor’s  pre¬ 
scription  at  a  drug  store.  A  man  who  could  not  read  came  one 
day  and  wanted  a  prescription  for  liquor.  The  doctor  wrote  it 
for  him,  and  he  drove  to  a  Richmond  drug  store  and  gave  it  to 
the  druggist.  The  doctor  had  written :  “Don’t  ever  sell  this  man 
any  liquor ;  he  makes  bad  use  of  it.” 

Another  man  lost  the  sight  of  his  eye  by  accident  and  after 
the  eye  had  been  removed  and  the  socket  healed,  the  doctor  had 
a  box  of  glass  eyes  of  various  colors  shipped  to  him  that  the  good 
eye  might  he  matched.  The  man  who  brought  the  box  from  the 
railroad  station  was  very  curious  and  down  on  Depot  Hill,  opened 
the  box.  All  of  those  staring  eyes  frightened  him  so  that  he 
could  not  close  the  box  and  he  delivered  it  open.  It  must  have 
been  a  terrifying  sight. 

John  Whitcomb  was  a  farmer  who  lived  at  North  Williston. 
One  of  his  hired  men  was  a  Frenchman  from  the  Essex  Plains. 
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He  was  a  good  worker  but  could  not  read  nor  write.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
comb  had  his  grain  sacks  marked  “J.  W.”  in  large  letters  but 
they  kept  disappearing  and  he  could  not  think  what  became  of 
them.  One  morning  the  hired  man  came  to  work  with  a  patch 
on  the  seat  of  his  pants  with  letters  “J.  W.” 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  kill  a  beef  in  late  fall  for 
winter  use.  Mr.  Whitcomb  dressed  a  fat  cow  and  left  it  over¬ 
night  in  the  barn  to  cool.  The  next  morning  a  quarter  was  miss¬ 
ing.  He  never  mentioned  it  to  anyone,  as  beef  was  only  three 
or  four  cents  per  pound  at  that  time.  While  working  the  next 
summer  with  Mr.  Whitcomb  the  hired  man  with  the  patched  pants 
remarked  that  it  was  too  bad  that  some  one  took  the  beef.  “Yes,” 
said  Mr.  W.  “Now  I  know  who  took  it.  I  never  mentioned 
it  to  anyone.” 

During  the  World  War  I,  many  beans  were  raised  in  town, 
as  they  brought  a  high  price.  A  farmer  hired  one  of  the  men 
from  town  to  help  thrash  beans.  He  went  to  work  every  morning 
with  a  “three  deck”  dinner  pail  and  after  dinner  he  would  fill 
his  pail  with  beans  to  take  home.  This  went  on  for  some  days 
until  one  day  someone  hit  the  pail  and  tipped  it  over.  “That 
spilled  the  beans.” 

Two  families  in  Sucker  Hollow  quarreled  and  were  enemies 
for  years.  One  farmer  at  the  top  of  the  hill  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  one  of  his  cows  die.  He  loaded  her  on  a  stone  boat  the 
next  day  and  with  his  team  drew  her  down  near  the  brook  in  the 
pasture.  The  neighbor  was  much  pleased  that  he  should  have 
bad  luck.  The  farmer  hearing  how  pleased  the  neighbor  was  went 
down  and  took  the  cow  back  in  the  dark  and  then  drew  it  back 
the  next  day.  He  repeated  this  for  several  days.  “Good,”  said 
his  enemy,  “I  hope  he  foses  them  all.” 

A  uniformed  officer  on  horse  back  stopped  at  the  home  of 
Gov.  Chittenden,  and  seeing  a  man  working  about  the  place  said : 
“Fellow,  hold  my  horse  while  I  talk  with  the  governor.”  He 
must  have  been  surprised  when  he  was  told  that  the  man  holding 
his  horse  was  the  governor. 

Nathan  Allen  was  town  liquor  agent  at  one  time  and  sold 
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alcohol  and  whiskey  from  the  barrel  at  his  house.  A  man  from 
the  “Hill”  took  two  pint  bottles,  filled  one  with  water  and  went 
to  the  agent.  Giving  the  agent  the  empty  bottle,  told  him  he 
wanted  a  pint  of  alcohol.  Mr.  Allen  filled  the  bottle  from  a 
barrel  and  handed  it  to  him.  “Can’t  pay  you  till  Saturday  night,” 
the  man  said.  “No  credit  for  liquor,”  said  Mr.  Allen.  “Give 
it  back  and  next  time  bring  the  money.”  The  man  handed  him 
the  bottle  of  water  and  Mr.  Allen  turned  it  into  the  barrel, 
and  the  man  went  home  with  his  liquor.  No  loss  to  the  town. 

The  Borden  Company  took  over  and  operated  the  old 
creamery  and  cheese  factory  at  Talcott  or  Oak  Hill  many  years 
ago  and  used  it  as  a  receiving  station.  The  milk  from  nearby 
town  farmers  was  received,  weighed,  and  sent  to  Richmond  to  be 
condensed  and  canned.  Milk  was  paid  for  by  weight  instead  of 
test  for  butter  fat.  One  farmer,  when  late  in  milking  in  the 
morning,  would  put  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  milk  pail,  milk  on  the 
ice,  cooling  the  milk  to  the  required  temperature,  and  then  turn 
it  into  the  can. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  a  suspicion  that  another  farmer, 
who  was  delivering  an  unusual  amount  of  milk  from  the  number 
of  cows  on  the  farm,  was  using  the  brook  near  the  barn  to  help 
out.  One  morning  when  he  delivered  his  milk  at  the  station  and 
dumped  it  into  the  strainer,  several  minnows  were  seen  swimming 
around  in  the  strainer. 

Summer  of  1816.  “Seed  time  and  harvest  have  never  fail¬ 
ed.  .  .,”  except  once  in  1816,  we  might  add.  Williston  was  near 
her  peak  in  both  population  and  economic  power  in  1816  when  the 
entire  state  was  visited  by  what  sometimes  is  legally  termed  “an 
act  of  God.”  There  were  frosts  every  month  in  the  year;  leaves 
were  frozen  and  dropped  from  the  trees;  snow  accumulated  during 
the  summer  and  the  crops  failed.  Williston,  and  almost  all  towns, 
suffered  severely  but  somehow  managed  to  survive.  The  next 
year  was  normal ;  and,  although  there  has  been  some  unusual 
weather  since  then,  some  late  and  early  frosts,  since  1816  “seed¬ 
time  and  harvest  have  never  failed.” 

The  Griswold  Murder  Case.  The  Hiram  Hinsdale  brick 
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house  on  Route  116A,  located  between  Oak  Hill  and  Sucker 
Hollow  and  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Stultz,  was  the  scene  of  Williston’s  famous  infamous  deed  —  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Sally  Griswold.  Mrs.  Griswold  was  thought  to 
have  a  large  sum  of  money  hidden  in  the  house.  Her  son-in-law, 
a  Mr.  Potter,  supposedly  hired  two  city  “gangsters”  to  kill  the 
old  lady  and  steal  the  money.  One  dark  night,  when  there  was 
an  absence  of  moonlight  in  Vermont,  they  pulled  her  from  the 
bed.  Proceeding  with  the  plan,  Mrs.  Griswold  was  stabbed  and 
placed  in  the  woodshed  which  connected  with  the  rear  of  the  house. 
After  some  time  the  two  men  were  captured  and  proceeded  to 
implicate  Potter.  Though  he  tried  to  free  himself,  it  was  in  vain 
for  all  three  were  indicted,  found  guilty  and  convicted  of  murder. 
Ironically,  the  courts  did  not  concern  themselves  with  the  recovery 
of  the  money  and  no  one  ever  found  how  much  money  the  men 
found  —  if  any. 

The  Blacksmith  Mayor  of  Burlington.  Born  in  1849,  James 
Burke  was  a  native  of  Williston  and  operated  a  blacksmith  shop 
near  the  present  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haultsey  Shortsleeves,  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  present  school  property.  In  1873  he  moved  his  shop  to 
Burlington.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  Burlington's  mayor  and 
served  the  city  in  many  public  offices.  In  addition  to  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  public  office,  Mr.  Burke  found  time  to  serve  as 
the  postmaster  of  Burlington  for  several  years.  Through  his 
efforts,  Postmaster  General  James  Farley  visited  Vermont  and 
stopped  at  many  of  the  smaller  postoffices,  including  Williston. 
As  long  as  he  lived,  he  retained  his  love  for  his  native  town.  As 
late  as  1940,  Mr.  Burke  took  great  delight  in  reminding  legislators 
in  Montpelier  that  Williston  was  “the  best  town  in  Vermont.” 

Goose  Creek.  A  land  mark  in  early  Williston  was  a  small 
stream  of  water,  in  the  south  west  portion  of  town,  known  as 
Goose  Creek.  It  was  on  this  stream  that  the  Downer  Glen 
Cemetery  was  located.  The  stream  flows  from  the  western  end 
of  Oak  Hill  Ridge  southward  toward  Saint  George.  We  can 
only  speculate  as  to  the  name  origin  —  possibly  from  the  presence 
of  flocks  of  wild  geese  flying  south  from  Canada. 
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APPENDIX  A 
The  Charter 

The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  charter  from  Governor 
Penning  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  which  created  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Williston,  in  the  land  then  known  as  the  “New  Hampshire 
Grants.” 

Province  of  New  Hampshire, 

George  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Ireland,  KING,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc. 

T o  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 

Greeting : 

KNOW  YE,  that  we  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  meer  motion  for  the  due  encouragement  of  settling  a  New 
Plantation  within  our  said  Province  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our 
trusty  and  well  beloved  BENNING  WENTWORTH,  Esq.,  Our 
Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said  Province,  of  New 
Hampshire  in  New.  England  and  of  our  council  of  the  said 
Province,  have  upon  the  conditions  and  reservations  hereinafter 
made,  given  and  granted ,  and  by  these  presents  for  our  heirs  and 
successors  do  give  and  grant  in  equal  shares  unto  our  loving  sub¬ 
jects,  inhabitants  of  our  said  Province  of  New  Hampshire  and  our 
other  governments  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  whose 
names  are  entered  in  this  grant,  to  be  divided  to  and  amongst  them 
into  twenty-one  equal  shares,  all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  situate, 
lying  and  being  within  our  said  Province  of  Nezv  Hampshire ,  con¬ 
taining  by  admeasurement  23,040  acres,  which  tract  is  to  contain 
six  square  miles  and  no  more ;  out  of  which  an  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  highways  and  improvable  lands,  by  Rocks,  Ponds,  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Rivers,  one  thousand  and  forty  acres  free,  according  to  a 
plan  and  survey  thereof  made  by  our  said  Governor’s  order  and 
returned  into  the  Secretary’s  office  and  hereunto  annexed,  butted 
and  bounded  as  follows :  viz : 

Beginning  on  the  southerly  or  southeasterly  side  of  Onion  or 
French,  at  the  easterly  or  northeasterly  corner  of  Burlington  and 
runs  up  by  said  river  as  far  as  to  make  six  miles  upon  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  upper  line  of  Burlington  aforesaid;  then  south  by 
parallel  to  the  upper  line  of  said  Burlington  six  miles;  then  west¬ 
erly  to  a  tree  standing  six  miles  from  the  river  upon  a  line  with 
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head  line  of  Burlington ;  then  northerly  or  northeasterly  as  Bur¬ 
lington  runs  to  the  hound  at  the  river  began  at, 

And  that  the  same  be  and  hereby  is  incorporated  into  a  town¬ 
ship  by  the  name  of  Williston. 

And  the  inhabitants  that  do  or  shall  hereafter  inhabit  the  said 
Township  are  hereby  declared  to  be  enfranchised  with  and  entitled 
to  all  and  every  the  privileges  and  immunities  that  other  towns 
within  our  Province  by  Law  exercise  and  enjoy ;  and  that  further, 
that  the  said  town,  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  fifty  families  resident 
and  settled  therein,  shall  have  the  liberty  of  holding  two  Fairs,  one 

of  which  shall  be  held  on  the - and  the  other  on  the - 

annually,  which  Fairs  are  not  to  continue  longer  than  the  respec¬ 
tive - following  the  said - .  And  that  as  soon  as 

the  said  Town  shall  consist  of  fifty  families,  a  Market  may  be 
opened  and  kept  one  or  more  days  in  each  week  as  may  be  thought 
most  advantageous  to  the  Inhabitants. 

Also  that  the  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of  tozvn  officers 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  said  Province,  shall  be  holden  on  the  19 th 
day  of  Jidy  next ;  which  said  meeting  shall  be  notified  by  Doctor 
Samuel  Allen,  who  is  hereby  also  appointed  the  Moderator  of  the 
said  first  meeting  which  he  is  to  notify  and  govern  agreeable  to 
the  lazvs  and  customs  of  our  said  Province ;  and  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  forever  hereafter  for  the  choice  of  such  officers  for  the 
said  town,  shall  be  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March  annually, 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  the  said  tract  of  land  as  above 
expressed,  together  with  all  privileges  and  appurtenances,  to  them 
and  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  upon  the  following 
conditions : 

I.  That  every  Grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall  plant 
and  cultivate  five  acres  of  land  within  the  term  of  five  years  for 
every  fifty  acres  contained  in  his  or  their  share  or  proportion  of 
land  in  said  township,  ( penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  grant  or 
share  in)  and  continue  to  improve  and  settle  the  same  by  additional 
cultivations  on  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  grant  or  share  in 
the  said  township ,  and  of  its  reverting  to  US.  our  heirs  and  suc¬ 
cessors,  to  be  by  us  or  them  regranted  to  such  of  our  subjects  as 
shall  effectually  settle  and  cultivate  the  same. 

II.  That  all  white  and  other  Pine  Trees  within  the  said 
Township  fit  for  masting  our  Royal  Navy,  be  carefully  preserved 
for  that  use,  and  none  be  cut  and  felled  without  special  license 
for  so  doing  first  had  obtained ,  upon  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture 
of  the  Right  of  such  Grantee ,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  as  well  as  being  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
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any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  that  nozv  are ,  or  hereafter  shall  be 
enacted. 

III.  That  before  any  division  of  the  land  be  made  to  and 
among  the  Grantees,  a  tract  of  land  as  near  centre  of  the 
said  Tozvnship  as  the  land  zvill  admit  of,  shall  be  resei'ved  and 
marked  out  for  T own  Lots,  one  of  which  shall  be  allotted  to  each 
Grantee,  of  the  contents  of  one  acre. 

IV.  Yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
date  hereof,  the  rent  of  one  ear  of  Indian  Corn  only,  on  the  25 th 
day  of  December  annually,  if  lawfully  demanded,  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  on  the  25 th  day  of  December,  1763 

V.  Every  proprietor,  settler  or  inhabitant  shall  yield  and 
pay  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  yearly  and  every  year  for¬ 
ever,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  above 
said  25th  day  of  December,  namely  on  the  25 th  day  of  December 
which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1763,  one  shilling  Proc¬ 
lamation  Money,  for  every  hundred  acres  he  so  owns,  settles  or 
possesses  and  so,  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  less  tract  of  said 
land,  which  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective  persons  above 
said,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  in  our  Council  Chamber  in  Portsmouth 
or  to  such  officer  or  officers  as  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  the 
same;  and  this  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  returns  and  services  what¬ 
soever. 

In  Testimony  Whereof  we  have  caused  the  Seal  of  our  said 
Province  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Witness, 

PENNING  WENTWORTH,  ESQ.,  our  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  our  said  Province, 
the  seventh  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Christ,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 

By  his  Excellency’s  Command 

B.  Wentworth 

With  advice  of  Council 

T.  Atkinson,  Jun.,  Sec’y 

Province  of  New  Hampshire,  June  7,  1763 


Recorded  in  the  Book  of  Charters,  Page  409,410, 

T.  Atkinson,  Jun.,  Sec’y. 
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APPENDIX  B 

MINUTES  OF  FIRST  TOWN  MEETINGS 
“At  a  town  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Williams 
in  Huntington  for  the  Township  of  Williston  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  choosing  of  town  officers 
for  above  said  township  holden  the  19th  of  July  1763.  .  .  . 

lly  —  At  the  above  said  meeting  it  was  voted  by  the  major 
part  of  the  proprietors  and  passed  that  Samuel  Allen 
be  our  town  clerk  for  the  insueing  year  to  record  the 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  town. .  . 

21y  —  it  was  voted  by  the  vote  of  the  proprietors  that  Nathel 
Williams  and  Rubin  Brush  and  Thos  Brush  be  select¬ 
men  for  the  ensueing  year  to  assist  and  manage  the 
affairs  of  sd.  township. 

31y  —  it  was  voted  by  the  major  vote  that  Solomon  Ketcham 
be  our  treasurer  for  the  insueing  year  to  receive  all 
such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  raised  and  taxed  and 
that  for  the  use  of  said  town.  . . 

41y  —  it  was  voted  &  agreed  by  the  major  part  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  that  Rubin  Brush  be  our  collector  to  collect 
and  gather  all  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  raised 
for  publick  uses  and  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer. .  . 

5ly  —  it  was  voted  that  three  shillings  be  raised  and  con¬ 
tributed  for  each  subscriber  to  pay  to  the  treasurer 
for  purchasing  a  book  for  the  use  of  recording  all 
proceedings  relating  to  aforesaid  township. 

61y  —  it  was  likewise  voted  that  John  Brush  shall  buy  the 
book  for  the  use  aforesaid  and  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
publick  stock. 

71y  —  it  was  voted  that  Samuel  Willis  of  Jericho  should  in 
case  of  opportunity  employ  &  agree  with  a  suitable 
person  to  set  up  monuments  the  length  of  said  town¬ 
ship  adjoyning  the  river  &  all  agree  to  pay  unto  Sam¬ 
uel  Willis  whatever  the  cost  of  such  service  may  prove 
to  be  fore  use  aforesaid. 

1764 

At  a  town  meeting  at  the  house 
Huntington  for  the  township  of 
ment  of  New  Flampshire  for  the 
for  said  township  held  the  13th 


of  Nathaniel  Williams  in 
Williston  in  the  govern- 
choosing  of  town  officers 
day  of  March,  being  the 
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second  Tuesday  in  said  month  a  Time  stated  for  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  by  vote  of  the  patent  for  said  Township  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  said  government. .  . 

lly  —  at  the  above  said  meeting  it  was  voted  by  majority 
vote  of  the  proprietors  that  Samuel  Allen  be  our  mod¬ 
erator  for  this  present  town  meeting — vest  him  with 
power  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  above  said  government 
in  that  case  enacted  and  provided. 

21y  —  it  was  voted  by  the  majority  part  thereof,  that  if  of  the 
proprietors  that  Rubin  Brush,  Nathaniel  Williams, 
Jeremyh  Wood,  T.  Wortman  and  Thomas  Wicker  be 
be  our  selectman  for  the  insueing  year  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  said  township  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the 
government  in  that  provided.  .  . 

31y  — 

41y  —  it  was  voted  by  the  majority  that  Israel  Wood  be  our 
town  Treasurer  for  the  insueing  year  to  receive  all 
such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  raised  and  leveyed  for 
use  of  said  town.  ... 

51y  —  it  was  voted  &  agreed  that  Tophar  Platt  be  our 
Collector  for  the  insueing  year  to  collect  all  such  sums 
of  money  as  shall  be  raised  for  publick  use  and  to  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  . . 

61y  —  it  was  voted  that  three  shillings  be  raised  and  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  subscriber  to  be  put  in  the  treaurers 
hands  for  purchasing  a  book  for  recording  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  relating  to  said  township.  .  . 

71y  —  it  was  voted  &  agreed  by  majority  of  votes  that 
Samuel  Willis  of  Jericho  should  in  case  of  opportunity 
agree  with  suitable  person  to  set  up  marks  or  mon¬ 
uments  the  length  of  said  township  as  far  as  said 
township  adjoyns  the  river  the  doing  so  discretionary 
to  said  Willis  afore  named.” 
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APPENDIX  C 
Representatives  to  Legislature 


1786-87  Jonathan  Spafford 
1788  Amos  Brownson 
1789-90  Jonathan  Spafford 
1791-92  Amos  Brownson 
1793-96  Jonathan  Spafford 
1797  Solomon  Miller 
1798-01  Lemuel  Bottum 

1802  Nathaniel  Allen 

1803  Giles  Chittenden 
1804-05  Jeremiah  French 

1806  Lemuel  Bottum 

1807  Truman  Chittenden 

1808  Jeremiah  French 

1809  Lemuel  Bottum 

1810  Isaac  French 
1811-12  Lemuel  Bottum 

1813  Jeremiah  French 

1814  Lemuel  Bottum 
1815-16  Jeremiah  French 

1817  Roswell  Morton 

1818  Martin  Chittenden 
1819-20  Chauncey  Brownell 
1821  Martin  Chittenden 
1822-23  Simeon  Lee 

1824  Chauncey  Brownell 

1825  Selah  Murray 

1826  Harry  Bradley 

1827  None 

1828-30  Truman  Chittenden 
1831  Alexander  Lee 
1832-34  David  French 

1835  Nathan  Stearns 

1836  Ezbon  Sanford 

1837  David  French 

1838  William  H.  French 

1839  Nathaniel  Parker 
1840-41  Alson  Landon 


1842  Nathaniel  Parker 
1843-46  None 
1847  William  H.  French 
1848-49  Rufus  Walston 
1850-51  Roswell  B.  Fay 
1852  None 
1853-54  Hiram  D.  Smitli 
1855-56  Anson  Shaw 
1857-58  Abram  B.  Simonds 
1859  Alvin  C.  Welch 

1860-61  Chauncey  W.  Brownell 
1862-63  William  Miller 
1864-65  Daniel  B.  Fay 
1866-67  Alvin  C.  Welch 
1868-69  Jason  Clark 
1870  William  B.  Douglas 
1872  Lewis  H.  Talcott 

1874  Hiram  Walston 

1876  George  Landon 

1878  Jonathan  R.  Talcott 
1880  Hiram  A.  Clark 

1882  Norman  E.  Miller 

1884  Smith  Wright 

1886  Alfred  C.  Fay 

1888  Albert  L.  Bingham 

1890  Homer  E.  Wright 

1892  John  Whitcomb 

1894  Horatio  S.  Johnson 
1896  Charles  D.  Warren 

1898  Roswell  E.  Brown 

1900  Clayton  J.  Wright 

1902  William  B.  Douglas 
1904  Harry  M.  Fay 

1906  Clarence  D.  Caswell 
1908  Frank  Talcott 

1910  James  E.  Kennedy 

1912  Clinton  S.  Wright 
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1915 

Byron  C.  Johnson 

1938 

F.  D.  Putnam 

1917 

George  F.  Irish 

1940 

C.  M.  Kirby 

1918 

C.  F.  Johnson 

1942 

C.  M.  Kirby 

1920 

Wesley  H.  Metcalf 

1944 

Guy  A.  Lamson 

1922 

Maurice  Sullivan 

1946 

Guy  A.  Lamson 

1924 

J.  H.  Fay 

1948 

Harold  J.  Lyon 

1926 

A.  E.  Brown 

1950 

Harold  J.  Lyon 

1928 

A.  E.  Page 

1952 

Howard  P.  Lunderville 

1930 

E.  F.  Hanson 

1954 

Harold  J.  Lyon 

1932 

C.  M.  Kirby 

1956 

Howard  P.  Lunderville 

1934 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Brown 

1958 

Walter  E.  Doenges 

1936 

J.  Yandow 

.  APPENDIX  D 
IVillistan  Honor  Roll 


World  War  I 

Palady,  Frank,  Sr. 

Blair,  Allie 

*  Panther,  Frank 

Bombard,  William 

Prior,  Jason 

Boutin,  Philbert 

Rymill,  Arthur 

*  Brown,  Charles 

Shattuck,  Fred 

Burnett,  Raymond 

Sheehan,  Clayton 

Clark,  Wright 

*Whitton,  John 

Clark,  Tracy 

Parker.  Laura  (Canteen) 

Curtis,  Horatio 

*  Killed  or  died  in  service 

Chapman,  Charles 

Degree,  Walker 

World  War  II 

Forbes,  John 

Pvt.  Albert,  Robert 

Fields,  George 

Pvt.  Belair,  Edmund 

Johnson,  Lester 

Pfc.  Davis,  Stanley 

Keefe,  Harold 

Pic.  Deal,  Robert 

*Lashua,  Walter 

Pfc.  Germaine.  Donald 

Lashua,  Fred 

A.  C.  Martell,  Malcomb 

Martel.  Antoine 

Cpl.  Maynard,  Arthur 

Martin.  Andrew 

Sgt.  Merchant,  Clarence 

Merchant,  Henry 

Cpt.  Merchant,  Harold 

Merrill,  Lionel 

Pvt.  Miller,  Walter 

Miles,  Emerson 

Pfc.  Mongeo n,  Leonard 

Miles,  Walter 

S  gt  LaCasse,  Clarence 

Miller,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Pfc.  Niles,  Charles 
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Capt.  Rawson,  Burnett,  M.  D. 
Pfc.  Ruhl,  Walter 
Cpl.  Sadlier,  Ernest 
Sgt.  Sadlier,  Kenneth 
Pvt.  Senna,  Norman 
Pvt.  Senna,  Harold 
Sgt.  Sinclair,  Roy 
S/gt  Woolford,  Clarence 
Pfc.  Smail,  Melvin 
Pvt.  Johnson,  Donald 
Pvt.  Johnson,  Ryland 
Pvt.  Boutin,  Emil 
S2c  Begins,  Paul 
Flc  Begins,  Williams 
F2c  Cross,  Clifford 
SM3c  Mongeon,  Clement 
S  Tardic,  Joseph 
S  Dufresne,  Eugene 
Overseas : 

Lt.  Belair,  Edward 
Pvt.  Belair,  Roy 
Pvt.  Burnett,  Edward 
Capt.  B radish,  John  A. 

Cpl.  Casey,  Howard 
Pvt.  Goodrich,  Donald 
Pfc.  Harper,  John 
1st  Lt.  Hawkins,  Elliott 
Pvt.  LaCasse,  Albert 
Cpt.  LaCasse,  Francis 
S/gt  Mace,  David 
Pfc.  Palady,  Frank,  Jr. 


S/gt  Picard,  Earl 

Cpl.  Pillsbury,  Ralph 

Sgt.  Senna,  Julius 

Sgt.  Shortsleeves,  Haultsey 

Cpl.  Siple,  Mark 

Pvt.  Spaulding,  Weldon 

Pvt.  Tardic,  Clifford 

Pfc.  Tulip,  Clark 

Pvt.  Yandow,  Ira 

Cpl.  Kendrew,  Clarence 

Pvt.  Burnett,  Norman 

Pfc.  Niles,  A.  H. 

Pvt.  Massey,  Irving 
Wounded  : 

Frank  Palady,  Jr. 

Clark  Tulip 

Missing  in  action : 
Vernon  Mace 
Robert  Merrill 

Army  Nurse  Corp : 

2nd  Lt.  Ruth  Mace 
2nd  Lt.  Catherine  LaCasse 
2nd  Lt.  Phyllis  Bruce 
Cadet  Nurse  Corp: 
Bruce,  Hilda 
Bruce,  Margaret 
Bruce,  Muriel 
Larrow,  Joyce 
Wac : 

Sgt.  Juley  O’Brien 


APPENDIX  E 

Williston,  V ermont f  1800  Census  ( heads  of  families') 


Adams.  Samuel 
Allen,  Elihu 
Allen,  Elihu,  Jr. 
Allen,  Nathan 
Atwater,  Jonathan 
Atwater,  Linus 
Auger,  Phillip 


Barber,  John 
Barber.  Oliver 
Barney,  Heman 
Barnev,  Ira 
Barney,  Simeon 
Barney,  Thomas 
Barns,  Joseph 


Bartholomew,  Levi 
Bates,  David 
Bates,  David,  Jr. 
Beach,  John 
Bean,  Sanbon 
Beeley,  Joseph 
Bennett,  William 
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Bottum,  Lemuel 
Bradley,  Elisha 
Bradley,  Ezra 
Bradley,  James 
Bradley,  Joseph 
Bradley,  Stillman 
Brown,  George 
Brown,  Jesse 
Bushnel,  John 
Carpenter,  Allen 
Castle,  Asher 
Castle,  John 
Catlin,  Roswell 
Chittenden,  Bethuel 
Chittenden,  Elizabeth 
Chittenden,  Giles 
Chittenden,  Truman 
Cleveland,  Samuel 
Cobb,  Asahel 
Coming,  Noah 
Coming,  Richard 
Colby,  Ellet 
Collins,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Colman,  Zadok 
Cook,  Silas 
Dart,  Obadiah 
Dart,  Simeon 
Davis,  William 
Doolittle,  Theophillus 
Downer,  Anne 
Downer,  Caleb 
Downer,  John 
Downer,  Samuel 
Dudley,  William 
French,  Isaac 
French,  Jeremiah 
Galusha,  Daniel 
Glinds,  Eli 
Graves,  Thaddeus 
Hall,  John 
Howard,  Ebenezer 
Hoyt,  Josiah 


Isham,  Isaac  C. 
Johnson,  Dan 
Jones,  John 
Joslin,  Amasa 
Judson,  Enoch 
Kimball,  Amos 
Lafardy,  James 
Latch,  Lasdol 
Lawrence,  Abijah 
Leach,  Ephraim 
Lee,  Simeon 
Lee,  Timothy 
Lincoln,  John 
Martin,  Deodat 
Marvin,  Matthias 
McNeil,  Isaac 
Miller,  Elisha 
Miller,  Solomon 
Minor,  John 
Moulton,  Rufus 
Munson,  Caleb 
Munson,  J  ohn 
Murry,  Asel 
Murry,  Beriah 
Murry,  Calvin 
Murry,  Curtis 
Murry,  Mack 
Newland,  Abner 
Parker,  Carde 
Perkins,  Andrew 
Place,  Robert 
Pulford,  Elisha 
Redfield,  Reuben 
Seeley,  Stephen 
Segar,  Jonathan 
Segar,  Joseph 
Shaw,  Daniel 
Shaw,  Rufus 
Smith,  Alby 
Smith,  Caleb 
Smith,  Elijah 
Smith,  John  , 


Smith,  Sarah 
Spafford,  J  onathan 
Spafford,  Jonathan, 

Jr- 

Squires,  Richard 
Stearns,  Eleazer 
Steams,  Pierce 
Stearns,  Ralph 
Stevens,  Andrew 
Stevens,  John 
Stevens,  Safford 
Stewart,  Calvin 
Talcott,  David 
Talcott,  David,  Jr. 
Talcott,  Jonathan 
Talcott,  Josiah 
Talcott,  Parker 
Talcott,  Timothy 
Talcott,  Zela 
Taylor,  Edward 
Taylor,  Edward 
Taylor,  Ester 
Taylor,  Ezra 
Taylor,  John 
Taylor,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Willis 
Thatcher,  Abothy 
Thatcher,  Elisha 
Thatcher,  John 
Thatcher,  Levi 
Townes,  Edmond 
Tyler,  Nathan 
Walker,  Phillip 
Walston,  Obadiah 
Ward,  Timothy 
Warren,  Stephen  L. 
Washburn,  Isaac 
Winslow,  John 
Winslow,  Lemuel 
Winslow,  Nathaniel 
Wright,  Elisha 
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APPENDIX  F 
Footnotes 

Names  and  Charters 

1.  Williston  Town  Records  (Thomas  Chittenden  Memorial 

Hall,  Williston),  Volume  entitled  “Records  of  the  Proprietors 
and  Landowners  of  Williston,  1804,  1-9. 

2.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Yankees  and  Yorkers  (New  York, 

1949),  157. 

3.  Matt  B.  Jones,  Vermont  in  the  Making  (Cambridge, 
1939),  71. 

4.  Chilton  Williamson,  Vermont  in  Quandry,  (1763-1825 
(Montpelier,  1949),  11. 

5.  Ibid.,  11. 

6.  Crockett,  State  Papers  of  Vermont  (Montpelier,  1952), 
IV,  72. 

7.  Ibid.,  394. 

8.  Ibid.,  704. 

9.  Williston  Town  Records,  Records  of  the  Proprietors,  11. 

10.  Ibid.,  13. 

11.  Ibid.,  22. 

12.  Ibid.,  20. 

13.  Ibid.,  20.  The  charter  defines  the  special  grants  desig¬ 
nated  in  this  paragraph. 

14.  Land  Records  of  Williston,  Vermont  (Thomas  Chitten¬ 
den  Memorial  Hall.  Williston),  II.  209,  277. 

15.  Williston  Town  Records,  Records  of  the  Proprietors, 
91,  137. 

16.  Land  Records  of  Williston,  IV,  122. 

17.  Since  1927  these  funds  have  gone  to  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Vermont,  the  lands  having  been  quit-claimed  to  it  by 
the  Society.  Land  Records  of  Williston,  XX,  409. 

18.  Aime  Angue  Barber.  “A  History  of  the  Religious  Life  of 
Williston.  Vermont/’  a  Thesis  submitted  to  the  Facultv  of  the 
Hartford  School  of  Religious  Education,  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation,  in  candidacy  for  degree  of  Master  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation,  May  29,  1940. 

19.  Abbv  Maria  Hemenway,  Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer 
(Burlington.  1868),  I.  904. 

20.  “Records  of  the  Proprietors,”  167. 

21.  Barber,  Thesis,  8. 
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Town  Boundary  Difficulties 

1.  Williston  Town  Records,  comprising  five  numbered  and 
one  un-numbered  volumes,  each  of  which  is  also  designated 
chronologically  (Thomas  Chittenden  Memorial  Hall,  Williston), 
1,4. 

2.  Ibid.,  5. 

3.  Ibid.,  9.  A  description  of  the  proposed  manner  of 
division  is  contained  here.  The  freedmen  of  the  town  thought 
the  division  necessary  before  the  meeting  house  could  be  built. 

4.  Ibid.,  14. 

5.  Secretary  of  State,  State  of  Vermont,  Index  to  the 
Papers  of  the  Surveyor-General,  (Montpelier,  1918),  124,  164. 

6.  Mary  Green  Nye,  editor,  State  Papers  of  Vermont 
(Montpelier,  1952),  V.,  302. 

7.  Ibid.,  VII,  237. 

Williston  Organized 

1.  Records  of  the  Proprietors,  3. 

2.  Williston  Town  Records,  I.  The  two  mentioned  town 
meeting  records  are  located  in  the  back  of  this  volume.  —  the  pages 
being  inverted  in  reference  to  other  pages  in  the  volume,  being 
numbered  four  and  five. 

3.  Ibid.,  3. 

4.  Daniel  Chipman,  Memoir  of  Thomas  Chittenden  (Mid- 
dlebury,  1849),  18-19.  In  James  Wilbur’s  Ira  Allen  (Boston, 
1928),  I,  44n,  we  find  that  Thomas  Chittenden,  Jonathan  Spafford, 
and  Abijah  Pratt  posted  five  hundred  English  pounds  as  bond 
that  they  would  be  in  Williston  by  “15th  day  of  April  A.  D.  1774” 
to  start  clearing  and  settling  the  land. 

5.  Hemenway,  Gazetteer,  910. 

6.  Cf.  footnote  number  two  above.  Names  of  the 
original  proprietors  may  be  found  in  Papers  of  the  Surveyor- 
General,  State  of  Vermont,  XiLI,  51-58.  The  names  with  desig- 
native  marks  by  Ira  Allen  may  be  found  in  Papers  of  the  Surveyor- 
General,  XXXVI,  4-6. 

7.  Williston  Town  Records,  I,  3. 

8.  Ibid.,  I,  3-7. 

9.  Barber,  Thesis,  40. 

10.  Williston  Town  Records,  I,  22-25. 

11.  Barber,  Thesis,  42. 

12.  Williston  Town  Records,  I,  25. 

13.  Ibid.,  26. 

14.  Ibid.,  28. 
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15.  Ibid.,  71. 

16.  Ibid.,  I,  155. 

17.  Ibid.,  249. 

18.  Barber,  Thesis,  39. 

19.  Williston  Town  Records,  I,  3. 

20.  Ibid.,  4. 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Ibid.,  5. 

Glimpses  of  Early  Williston 

1.  Barber,  Thesis,  Bibliography,  225  ff. 

2.  Ibid.,  21. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Nathan  Perkins,  A  Narrative  of  a  Tour  Through  the 
State  of  Vermont  (Woodstock,  1937),  17. 

5.  Ibid.,  17. 

6.  Ibid.,  22. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Barber,  Thesis,  27. 

9.  Ibid.,  28. 

10.  Historical  Committee,  A  History  of  the  Town  of  Willis¬ 
ton  (n.  p.,  n.  d.),  37. 

11.  Barber,  Thesis,  28. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  Ibid,  29. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  Williston  Town  Records,  I,  1,  3. 

Political  Life 

1.  David  Ludlum,  Social  Ferment  in  Vermont  1791-1850 
(Montpelier,  1948),  23. 

2.  Ibid.,  23. 

3.  Ibid.,  12. 

4.  Ibid.,  12. 

5.  W.  S.  Rann,  History  of  Chittenden  County  (Syracuse, 
1886),  160. 

6.  M.  D.  Gilman,  Bibliography  of  Vermont :  With  Histor¬ 
ical  and  Other  Notes  (Burlington,  1897),  77. 

7.  Rann,  History,  161. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Gilman,  Bibliography  of  Vermont,  77. 

10.  Rann,  History ,  706. 

11.  Ibid.,  706. 

12.  Ibid. 
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13.  Ibid . 

14.  Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Vermont¬ 
ers  (Montpelier,  1947),  267. 

Religions  Life 

1.  Hemenway,  Gazetteer,  I,  904. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Barber,  Thesis,  43. 

7.  Hemenway,  Gazetteer,  I,  904. 

8.  Barber,  Thesis,  53  ff. 

9.  Ibid.,  56. 

10.  Records  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Williston,  I,  27. 

11.  Barber,  Thesis,  58. 

12.  Records  of  the  Williston  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

I,  6. 

13.  Barber,  Thesis,  84. 

14.  Minutes  of  the  Troy  Annual  Conference,  1843. 

15.  Williston  Town  Records,  I,  1,  3. 

16.  Records  of  the  Williston  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
1892,  3.  Taken  from  a  historical  sketch  by  Reverend  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  at  the  request  of  the  First  Quarterly  Conference  of  1891. 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  Ibid.,  4. 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  Ibid.,  5. 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Ibid.,  6. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Rann,  History  of  Chittenden  County,  717. 

25.  Hemenway,  Gazetteer,  I,  903. 

26.  Ibid.,  I,  903. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  Barber,  Thesis,  145. 

29.  Ibid.,  126. 

30.  Zadok  Thompson,  Vermont  (Burlington,  1842),  III,  193. 

31.  See  Records  of  Thomas  Chittenden  Grange  No.  533. 

32.  Hemenway,  Gazetteer,  I,  903. 

33.  Ibid. 

34.  Reverend  Henry  Crocker,  History  of  the  Baptists  in 
Vermont  (Bellows  Falls,  1913),  391. 
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35.  Ibid. 

36.  Ibid.,  400. 

37.  Barber,  Thesis,  140. 

38.  Crocker,  History  of  Baptists,  447. 

39.  Ibid.,  658. 

40.  Rann,  History,  22. 

41.  This  portion  of  the  history  was  supplied  by  a  requested 
communication  from  Father  Lacharite,  S.  S.  E.,  Saint  Michael’s 
College,  Winooski,  Vermont,  August  25,  1959. 

42.  Barber,  Thesis,  159. 

43.  Ibid.,  164. 

44.  Ibid. 

The  Four  R’s 

1.  Rann,  History,  219. 

2.  Barber,  Thesis,  139-142. 

3.  Ibid.,  141. 

4.  Rann,  History,  221. 

5.  Land  Records  of  Williston,  V,  464,  473,  474,  475,  476; 
VII,  20-22,  202,  204. 

6.  Hemenway,  Gazetteer,  I,  905. 

7.  Rann,  History ,  221. 

8.  Ibid.,  220. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Biennial  Catalogue  of  the  Williston  Academy  (Burling¬ 
ton,  1866),  17. 


11. 

Ibid.,  19. 

12. 

Ibid.,  17. 

13. 

Williston  History,  52. 

14. 

Biennial  Catalogue,  17. 

15. 

Ibid.,  16. 

16. 

Rann,  History,  222. 

17. 

Williston  Town  Records, 

III,  22. 

18. 

Ibid. 

19. 

Ibid.,  Ill,  67. 

20. 

Ibid.,  76. 

21. 

Ibid. 

22. 

Ibid.,  365. 

23. 

Ibid.,  IV,  314. 

24. 

Ibid.,  322. 

25. 

Ibid.,  338. 

26. 

Ibid.,  358. 

27. 

Williston  Town  Records, 

V.,  59. 
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28.  Willi ston  Town  Report,  1959,  35. 

The  Central  School  replaced  the  system  of  district  school 
houses.  The  buildings  have  been  disposed  of  in  the 
following  manner: 

School  Buildings  Currently  Used  as  Residences: 

Muddy  Brook  School  House 
Lamson  School  House 
North  Williston  School  House 
Lake  Iroquois  School  House 
South  Williston  School  House 
Stove  Pipe  Corner  School  House 
School  Buildings  Which  Have  Burned  or  Been  Demolish¬ 
ed  : 

Village  School  House 
French  Hill  School  House 
Mud  Pond  School  House 
Oak  Hill  School  House 
Industry  and  Agriculture 

1.  Grand  List,  Williston,  Vermont  1789-1822.  The  pages 
are  un-numbered  and  the  volumes  are  identifiable  only  by  date. 
The  yearly  lists  appearing  in  the  volumes  in  consecutive  order. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  James  Wilbur,  Ira  Allen  (Boston,  1928),  II,  523. 

5.  Grand  List,  1797. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Grand  List,  1800. 

8.  Grand  List,  Williston,  Vermont,  1823-1828.  The  “Gen¬ 
eral  List’’  for  the  Town  of  Williston,  Vermont,  is  located  as  the 
last  page  in  this  volume  and  is  signed  by  Truman  Chittenden  as 
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